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Freda Kirchwey is a mémber of the editorial 
board of The Nation. Her function is that of 
managing editor — so far as we know, the only 
woman holding such a position with a weekly 
of national circulation. 


Speaking at the same convention dinner 
meeting with Miss Kirchwey was Winnifred 
Kydd, Dean of Women, Queens University, 
Ontario, Canada, and official delegate of 
Canada to the 1932 Disarmament Conference. 


William G. Carr, as Director of the Research 
Division, National Education Association, has 
been responsible for compiling and dissemi- 
nating some startling figures on what the de- 
pression has done to our schools. 
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chairman of the A.A.U.W. Fellowship Awards 
Committee. Her address was part of the pro- 
gtam of the Fellowships Dinner, which was 
built around a quotation from Dr. Caroline 
F. E. Spurgeon, first president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women: 


The fortunate holders of Fellowships seem to me 
like the Brethren of Solomon’s House, pictured by 
Lord Bacon three hundred years ago, who sailed 
forth into far distant countries in order to bring back 
knowledge of the affairs and state of learning of those 
countries for the good of the whole, to throw light 
on the whole. Like those imagined adventurers of 
long ago, our student and scholar adventurers of to- 
day may aspire to call themselves ‘‘Merchants of 
Light,”’ for like them, we ‘maintain a trade, not for 
gold, silver or jewels: nor for silks: nor for spices: nor 
any commodity of matter, but only for God's first 
creature which was Light: to have light of the 
growth of all parts of the world.”’ 
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A Plea for Democracy 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 


r I open my address to you tonight with 
the words, ‘“The most important task 
of every educated American today is the 
defense of American democratic institu- 
tions,’ you will charge me with having 
prepared an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
oration and having launched it a week 
and a half ahead of time. But those are the 
words and that is the sentiment I want to 
use as my opening. In fact, I intend to 
amplify and adorn them as a true Fourth 
of July orator would surely do, and to 
say, ‘“This is the time for all good Ameri- 
cans, and particularly those privileged 
Americans who have enjoyed the in- 
tellectual riches provided by our great 
universities, to form a volunteer army 
pledged to defend that system against 
its enemies.’ 

That is my theme. By likening it to the 
exordium of a patriotic speech I may have 
insinuated that even to me it sounds a 
little trite and archaic. But actually only 
the words carry a flavor of gunpowder and 
pink lemonade. Behind the words is a 
recognition of dangers crowding as thick 


An address delivered at the Biennial Convention, 
June 25, 1935. 


as thunderheads on a sultry summer 
horizon, and a challenge to an awakened 
public intelligence. (And nowhere do 
these thunderheads roll up with greater 
menace than over the valleys and moun- 
tains of the lovely state which is the host 
of this convention.) 

As an editor of a weekly journal known 
for extreme liberality, I can hardly hope 
to hide the color of my opinions. Instead, 
I am going to state them briefly and then 
ask you to join me in pretending for a 
few minutes that they are not my opinions 
at all. I believe that the era of relatively 
unregulated, freely functioning capitalism 
is past, however it may appear to stagger 
on or even to recover some of its vigor; I 
believe, despite Supreme Court decisions, 
that an increasing degree of governmental 
regulation will of necessity be established 
in theeffort to check the furthercollapse of 
the system and mitigate the terrible social 
effects of its decay; and I believe that ul- 
timately some form of widespread social 
control or ownership and social planning 
must take the place of our present deca- 
dent industrial anarchy. What that form 
will be, how it will come into existence, 
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whether it will require war and tyranny 
as its prerequisites or whether it can be 
accomplished through orderly processes 
of persuasion and control — to those 
questions I do not pretend to know the 
answer. Since I am neither a Communist 
nor an unreconstructed /aissez-faire theo- 
rist I am permitted to question the creed 
of inevitability. And so I intend in the 
period that confronts us to use what in- 
fluence I may have to help bring about 
necessary and desirable changes by ra- 
tional means. But if I am even half as 
rational as I hope I am, I shall recognize 
always the imminent possibility that 
rational means may fail and that change 
may come through sheer collapse and the 
clash of desperate partisan forces. 


Ler me go back to democracy for a 
minute, and let me pretend, in dis- 
cussing it, that I am not what I have just 
said I was, a believer in fundamental 
social and economic change. I have a 
purpose in such pretense — and not 
merely the purpose of protecting myself 
from the disapproval of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst or any of our other 
fascist friends. I want to pretend that I 
am a conservative middle-class woman, 
reasonably well pleased with the society 
that nurtured me, confident that it will 
continue to function satisfactorily despite 
its little ups and downs, and continue to 
provide me with a job or some other 
source of economic security. As a matter 
of course in this rdle I have no sympathy 
with reds. I know that if anything is 
wrong with our democratic system, I, 
along with all other right-minded Ameri- 
cans, can and will march to the polls and 
elect men and women qualified to right it. 
I know that democracy means govern- 
ment by the popular will registered 
through free elections, that the Constitu- 
tion guarantees freedom of speech and 
press, that justice is secured through 
open trials in established courts, every 
defendant being considered innocent until 
he is proved guilty of a recognized illegal 


act. DoI sound a bit credulous? Well, that 
is what I was brought up to believe, and 
that is what I intend to believe. For the 
moment, anyway. 


Bur there is a corollary to this belief. It 
carries with it certain obligations and 
commitments. One cannot, for example, 
believe that democracy is an excellent 
system now and then when the weather 
is fine, and a dangerous nuisance when the 
sky is cloudy. If one is an honest patriot 
and an honest conservative, one believes 
in our system of government particularly 
in times of stress. Any old system will 
work when no strains ate put upon it. 
The democratic system was designed to 
permit a flexibility and a responsiveness 
to the popular will that would withstand 
every strain. Consequently I am forced to 
look upon all persons who defy or ignore 
our constitutional methods as dangerous 
outlaws, menacing the very existence of 
the government that protects them and 
provides them with legal tools to bring 
about their legitimate ends. May I, as a 
conservative speaking to a group of fellow 
conservatives, illustrate what I mean? 

If a man murders another man and is 
seized by a mob and lynched, the first 
man is a criminal, but the mob are con- 
spirators and rebels, as well as assassins; 
for by depriving the murderer of his right 
of trial and conviction by a jury of his 
peers and of sentence carried out accord- 
ing to the terms of the law, they have 
defied the whole system of constitutional 
government, and if they go unpunished 
they have weakened it and exposed it to 
further contempt. 

If a striker throws a brick through a 
factory window or beats up a strike- 
breaker, he should be arrested and dealt 
with as the law decrees. But if a mob of 
vigilantes drags him out of his house and 
attacks him and threatens his life, the 
vigilantes are the dangerous revolution- 
aries and the striker by comparison is a 
mere petty lawbreaker. 

If Communists and Socialists write and 
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speak in behalf of a new system of govern- 
ment, to be won either by the ballot or 
by revolution, we may vehemently dis- 
agree with both of them. But if they are 
arrested and tried in court and sentenced 
to prison for speaking or writing in 
favor of revolution, then the court which 
sentences them, and not the Communists 
or Socialists, is defying the Constitution 
of the United States and our democratic 
method of government. 


As sexievers in established democratic 
methods, you and I must bitterly and 
equally oppose the lynchers and the 
vigilantes and the courts who act in 
defiance of our government. And we must 
do so with all the power that our patriot- 
ism commands; for if we do not, then we 
have no answer to make to the social 
revolutionary who says, ‘Your demo- 
cratic methods are a pretense. You're 
hiding behind a fiction. They only work 
for one side — the property owners and 
those that gang up with them. We'll 
believe in democracy as soon as we see 
lynchers hung, vigilantes jailed for law- 
less violence, courts giving reds the right 
to free speech.’’ We can successfully 
defend democracy in only one way — by 
making it work. 

Does democracy work today? Despite 
my conservatism I am driven to doubt. I 
only know that if it does not work, if it 
fails to provide the elements of orderly 
government and even-handed justice, it 
has no longer any claim to allegiance. 
Only in so far as it is able to make good 
its guarantees, is it to be preferred to 
those iron tyrannies in Europe where men 
are condemned in closed courts for crimes 
they may never have committed and 
speech is throttled in the interest of 
maintaining an unhappy status quo. My 
job as a conservative and a patriot is to 
see to it that American democracy is made 
strong enough to carry out its promises 
even in the face of economic and political 
stress. 

At some fatal point between exordium 


and peroration, every orator is overcome 
by the urge to introduce an anecdote, 
more or less apt. I am about to yield to 
that urge in a rather extended degree. I 
am going to give you a group of anec- 
dotes and you can judge of their aptness 
as I go along — though I may occa- 
sionally help to point the moral myself. 
These tales are culled largely from the 
pages of The Nation, but for each I can 
cite a source if any of you should care to 
check or amplify them. They form only a 
handful, selected not at random but to 
provide variety and range, out of a possi- 
ble bushel or more. 


Toe first incident occurred almost a 
year ago in California. The time was soon 
after the general strike in San Francisco. 
In the town of San Jose these events 
occurred, as described in the San Jose 
Mercury-Herald: 


Armed with bright new pick-handles, their faces 
grim, eyes shining with steady purpose, a large band 
of *‘vigilantes,’’ composed of irate citizens, including 
many war veterans, smashed their way into three 
communist “‘hot-spots’’ here last night, seized a 
mass of red literature and severely beat nine assorted 
radicals. 


Among the prisoners seized that night by 
vigilantes was one Antone Meshler. 
Again quoting the Mercury-Herald, Mesh- 
ler ‘‘was asked where the reds were 
meeting that night, but said he did not 
know. A shirt was tied over his head, and 
fists and pick-handles were plied in an 
effort to freshen his memory.’’ Three or 
four other radicals were seized in their 
homes and in their beds. None was 
charged with any illegal act. The vig- 
ilantes transported their kidnapped vic- 
tims over the line into San Benito County 
and handed them to the sheriff. By two 
in the morning they were dumped into 
Monterey County, and thrust in jail on 
vagrancy charges. Released the next day, 
they were herded south through Mon- 
terey and San Luis Obispo counties and 
abandoned in Santa Barbara County. Edi- 
torially, despite the tone of its news 















































































































story, the Mercury-Herald, quoted above, 
deplored the outrage, but another San 
Jose paper, the Evening News, enthu- 
siastically endorsed it and announced 
that ““The mongoose of Americanism 
dragged the cobra of Communism through 
the good Santa Clara Valley orchard dirt 
last night.” 

I wonder whether, as good conserva- 
tives, we need question who did the 
greater mischief to American democratic 
institutions that night — the assorted 
radicals or the vigilantes? It is true that 
the radicals in their meeting places and 
in their homes probably expressed pro- 
found disbelief in democracy and its 
safeguards; before the night was out the 
vigilantes had proved that their disbelief 
was magnificently justified — that de- 
mocracy in five counties at least did not 
in fact exist. 


Ons charming anecdote must be in- 
cluded, not for its importance but for its 
humor. In Britton, South Dakota, a 
group of Communists who were conduct- 
ing a school, no doubt to expound the 
failings of our capitalist democracy, were 
set upon by members of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, beaten, and driven 
out of town after being forced to sign 
statements expressing a ‘‘favorable’’ atti- 
tude toward the government. The joke is 
not lodged in that rather cynical sequence 
of events, but in the account of the inci- 
dent printed in the Aberdeen American- 
News. Said this story: ‘‘Belt buckles, 
fists, and shoes were used by Brittonites in 
illustrating the power of the United 
States Government.”’ 

Perhaps you didn’t know what mag- 
nificent implements of defense our de- 
mocracy had at its disposal? But a grim- 
mer ending is supplied by a telegram 
addressed to the Legionnaires by the 
Governor of the state, giving them ex- 
plicit permission to ‘‘do anything to 
drive them [the Communists] out of 
here.”’ I will not pause to press the ob- 
vious point that when a government 
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official connives with a mob to defy the 
government, something close to treason 
seems to emerge. But I should like to 
suggest that the members of the Com- 
munist school must have looked upon the 
whole episode as a rather painful but 
instructive laboratory experiment in the 
reality of democracy — like allowing 
yourself to be stung by an infected mos- 
quito to prove that it transmits the germs 
of yellow fever. 


A warp story, suggesting both de- 
mocracy’s danger and possible methods of 
circumventing it, is a kidnapping story 
from Racine. The background was a long 
series of strikes and unemployed demon- 
strations met by violence of all varieties 
— sluggings, the wrecking of Communist 
headquarters, and the open cooperation 
in lawlessness of the Legionnaires, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the police, and 
even the Bar Association. One day Samuel 
Herman, a radical labor organizer, was 
kidnapped, severely beaten, carried out 
of town in a car, and dumped there. He 
turned up next day, badly battered, to 
swear out a warrant for his assailants and 
was himself clapped into jail on a charge 
of criminal libel for asserting that the 
chief of police of Racine was a party to 
the kidnapping. That might well have 
been the end of the episode. But this 
particular detective story has two sequels, 
and the sequels are quite as instructive as 
the original story. 

Racine is near Milwaukee, and Mil- 
waukee boasts an active group of citizens 
determined to fight for the maintenance of 
civil rights. Among them is one whose 
name deserves mention, George Wilbur, 
the son of a wealthy lumber man. Wilbur 
decided that beating and kidnapping 
were not wholly legitimate instruments 
of justice and he set about the job of 
capturing and jailing the criminal. How 
he did it is too intricate to be unraveled 
here. It is enough to say that he met the 
kidnapper, Nick Binns, a Legionnaire 
and unemployed salesman, and led Nick 
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to believe that his services might be used 
in disposing of a labor agitator who was 
causing trouble in a plant belonging to 
Mr. Wilbur’s uncle. Mr. Binns warmly 
recommended himself for the job and in 
the presence of witnesses told the story of 
his glamorous exploits — the kidnapping 
and slugging, how he tried to break 
Herman's legs with an automobile crank, 
how he had also wrecked Communist 
headquarters and thrown bricks through 
the plate-glass windows of Herman's 
two bondsmen. He offered as references 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the chief of police of Racine. By 
telephone the secretary of the Chamber 
vouched for Nick’s prowess. Nick Binns 
himself modestly urged that financial 
arrangements for his next job — the beat- 
ing up of the labor man — be made with 
the Chamber of Commerce, but he ac- 
cepted a retainer of ten dollars in advance. 
With all of this on the record Binns was 
arrested and held for trial, though the 
reluctance of the police and the district 
attorney’s office was difficult to overcome. 
The kidnapper’s fellow Legionnaires 
flocked to his rescue and raised a defense 
fund. 

Thus the first sequel ends with virtue 
and democracy relatively in the ascend- 
ant. The sequel to the sequel is quite 
different. Mr. Binns was duly tried and 
quickly found not guilty of assault upon 
Samuel Herman. His admissions of guilt 
were dismissed as mere bragging, but 
counsel for the defense made little effort 
to clear him of the crime. Instead he 
attacked Herman and asserted that he 
was only sorry that the victim had not 
been more severely handled. The other 
charges against Binns were dismissed by 
the judge at the request of the district 
attorney who was supposedly prosecuting 
him. And the story ends, as far as I know, 
at that point: Binns, the kidnapper, free 
and vindicated; Herman, the victim, in 
jail; and the Legion, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the police, and the district 
attorney thoroughly satisfied with the 


administration of justice in their com- 
munity. 


Avrrer that long triple-barreled narra- 
tive I'll insert a final fragmentary picture 
of life in northeastern Arkansas in just the 
form it first met my eyes — three tele- 
grams from members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union, an organization 
formed to attempt to better the lot of the 
destitute sharecroppers in various sections 
of the South. The first telegram reads: 


W. H. Stultz president of union warned to leave 
Poinsett County within twenty-four hours by band 
of vigilantes. Stultz and Pickering arrested on charge 
of accusing two planters of shooting up Brookins’s 
home. Brookins escaped armed band who riddled his 
home with bullets. Housekeeper and child saved by 
hiding under bed. Brookins safe in hiding. Six 
carloads of planters waited for Mitchell Kester and 
Paramount News man near Tyronza all day Tuesday. 
Desperate reign of terror beginning. Bring all pres- 
sure to bear on all possible government agencies. 
Only U. S. intervention will prevent violence. 
Carpenter reports Stultz and family safe; also advises 
that the roads are not safe for us to travel. 


The second is too terse to be wholly 
intelligible, but I shali not alter it. 


Inform us time arrival. McKinney threats lynch- 
ing. Advise McKinney remain city. Wired Costigan 
Congressional investigation. Meeting union hall 
broken up by officers last night. Stultz forced flee 
after open death threats. Roads unsafe Buck Mitchell 
travel. 


And the third reads: 


Negro member almost beaten to death on Chap- 
man Dewey plantation. Armed band shot into 
Carpenter’s home last night. Member Ollie Bell 
given twenty-four hour notice to leave Marked 
Tree. Automobiles with armed men drove all night 
around Stultz’s home. Thirty armed planters’ 
deputies try break up meeting of eight hundred 
union men at Wynne. Carpenter's son Francis driven 
off highway and injured. Deputies stop J. O. Green, 
organizer, from getting on bus en route Memphis. 
Entire population terrorized. 


Suan I go on with these little tales of 
American democracy in 1934 and 1935? 
Originally I selected nineteen others for 
citation, but I question the virtue of mere 
multiplication. The four stories I have 
told may as well stand for the other 
nineteen; just as the whole twenty-three 
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would have to stand for hundreds I could 
not tell. As long as you are willing to 
believe that these incidents are typical, 
not exceptional, that they represent an 
attitude toward law and the organized 
safeguards of our governmental system 
that is increasingly evident wherever 
those stresses have developed that put 
democracy to a test, then I can drop the 
anecdote and return to the argument. 


Arie beginning of my talk I suggested 
that democracy was in danger of actual 
destruction. May I say now, as these 
stories have perhaps sufficiently illus- 
trated, that in my opinion the destruction 
of democracy is threatened chiefly by its 
self-appointed defenders, those ‘‘mon- 
gooses of Americanism’’ who believe or 
pretend to believe that they are beating 
and gassing and kidnapping the enemies 
of constitutional government when ac- 
tually they are themselves belaboring 
constitutional government to death. 

I want to ask one question while still 
hiding behind my cloak of middle-class 
conservatism. How often do we stop to 
consider the circumstances that make 
revolutions, or question whether under 
all circumstances revolutions are an evil? 
The revolution which set up the institu- 
tions under which we live was just a 
plain ordinary bloody revolution. The 
fact that the existing government derived 
its power from across the sea prevented it 
from being a civil struggle like the French 
or Russian revolutions. But essentially it 
was little different. The established gov- 
ernment was booted out by force and 
violence and a revolutionary government 
was set up. We are brought up to think 
that the American revolution was some- 
thing rather special in the way of rebel- 
lions, graced with peculiar qualities of 
bravery, justified by an especially intol- 
erable variety of tyranny. All genuine 
revolutions are fought by brave men 
against intolerable tyranny. There are no 
other kinds of revolution — except for 
the brand of political-military coup d'etat 
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which goes by the name of revolution in 
some of the republics to the south of us. 
And all revolutions are in greater or less 
degree bloody, cruel, passionate. The 
knowledge for sober-minded persons to 
cling to, persons who dislike blood and 
hope to live by reason rather than passion, 
is that revolutions never happen unless 
the masses are driven either by hunger or 
by oppression or both together past the 
limits of endurance. Those limits in 
America will be reached only if we allow 
the orderly processes of government to 
break down and be replaced by mob rule 
— the rule of vigilantes and Legionnaires, 
backed perhaps by sheriffs and even gov- 
ernors. Then men will fight, because it no 
longer avails them to vote, or talk, or 
appeal to their elected representatives or 
the courts. 

The economic and political problems 
that confront the country today are ob- 
viously baffling the best minds in Wash- 
ington, from the President to the Supreme 
Court. It is enough to say here tonight 
that the human distress massed behind 
those problems is bound to find expression 
and relief. It is democracy’s job to provide 
both — as well as an ultimate solution to 
the problems themselves. And if it is 
democracy’s job, it is yours and mine. We 
may divide on ways out of a baffling maze 
of problems and clashing interests; but 
we Can unite on one demand: the methods 
of democracy must be preserved. For if 
democracy goes there goes with it the 
sole remaining chance of solving those 
problems intelligently and peaceably. 


I nerunn at last to my Fourth of July 
exhortation: This is the time for all good 
Americans to form a volunteer army 
pledged to defend the democratic system 
against its enemies. And especially is this 
the duty of those of us whom fate gave 
the privilege of a higher education, for 
if education leaves any useful detritus in 
the mind through which it flows, it 
should be a capacity for proceeding 
rationally, judging coolly, seeking causes, 
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working toward solutions. The rational 
person is relatively free from fear and 
hate and the violence that springs from 
them. If we find ourselves yielding to the 
vigilante fever, we may as well write off 
our college training as a loss. If we read 
the press of Mr. Hearst and experience a 
responsive impulse to hound and ter- 
rorize and engage in hysterical red-bait- 
ing, we'd better wrap up our diplomas 
and mail them back to our Alma Mater 
as a conscience-offering. But if we devote 
our strength to an effort to preserve or 
restore, in our communities, the strength 
and validity of the democratic dogma, 


we may believe that we have not lived 
and learned entirely in vain. This is a 
challenge great enough to command our 
whole loyalty, for the things we, as 
educated Americans, care for most are 
most at stake. Indeed, if we fail to meet 
the challenge, and leave the field to the 
traitors who double their treason by 
wrapping it in the American flag, we 
may as well begin now to prepare our- 
selves for a period of violence and repres- 
sion which will make not only democracy 
itself, but our cherished traditions of 
intellectual advancement, nothing more 
than dim and unimportant memories. 








The International Opportunity 


f or University Women + + An Address Delivered at the 


I HAVE been asked this evening to speak 
on the international opportunity of 
university women, and what your presi- 
dent said about not emphasizing the 
cleavage between non-university women 
and university women appealed very 
strongly to me. I think that we run a great 
risk when we pick out one problem and 
deal exclusively with that as though it 
were not a part of the whole. 

So I would ask you to consider with 
me what is a definition of the woman's 
cause of today. My very delightful col- 
league spoke on the national opportunity 
of women, and I am seeking to speak of 
their international opportunities. 

I give you this definition of what I be- 
lieve to be the woman's cause of today. 
It is a very imperfect one, but it suffices 
for my needs. That is, that the cause 
of women today is to serve the home, 
the state, and humanity — in that order. 
Among organized women in my own 
country, we who are working in an or- 
ganized group have always to remember 
that those who do not know our thoughts 
very often feel that we neglect those 
women who are, after all, the backbone 
of any country — the women in the home. 

With this definition of the cause of 
women, then, let us turn to our inter- 
national opportunities. I should like to 
divide these into two parts. First, let us 
speak of career women, and second, of 
those women who are able to give only a 
fractional part of their time to service in 
the international field. Perhaps, as you 
will see, the latter have the greater part. 
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By WINNIFRED KYDD 


But let us first turn our consideration 
to the opportunities for women in the 
international field, women who are able 
to take up a career. More and more in all 
countries there seems to be a tendency for 
women to seek service in the foreign de- 
partments of their governments. There 
are certain disabilities which are the re- 
mains of the old tradition, but there is 
a steady development, and I think that 
the United States forwarded the cause of 
women in foreign service tremendously 
when they appointed that very able 
woman, Ruth Bryan Owen, to be min- 
ister to Denmark. 

We have other women who have per- 
haps followed a career in education, or in 
other public service, and are then chosen 
to take a prominent part in the interna- 
tional field. For instance, Dr. Woolley, 
the head of Mount Holyoke College, who 
so ably represented the United States on 
the Disarmament Conference, when it 
was my privilege to work with her. 

Then there are certain other opportuni- 
ties open to university women in the full- 
time paid executive secretaryships which 
are coming to be a large field for women. 
Take the Y.W.C.A., the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and all the 
other international women’s organiza- 
tions, which offer a real field for the career 
woman who wishes international scope. 

Let us think, too, of those women who 
are scientists, doctors, and others who 
are devoting their lives to some field of 
learning. It is often assumed that it is 
only the person holding a delegate’s po- 
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sition, perhaps an ambassador's position, 
or in the foreign service, who is serving 
in the international field; and yet I be- 
lieve that one of the most encouraging 
features about internationalism is the 
fact that learning knows no boundaries 
and that the women who are rising in the 
different scientific and literary fields in all 
countries can play an ever-growing part 
in better international understanding. 


Bur what of the second group of 
women, the women who, because of other 
ties, are able to give only a fractional 
part of their time to the development of 
international opportunities? We always 
think first, perhaps, of the international 
women’s organizations. They do a great 
work, not only in the passing of resolu- 
tions — I hope that that is going out — 
but most important, they provide an op- 
portunity for women from all countries to 
meet each other and learn to know each 
other better. Perhaps it is a very simple 
and hackneyed way of looking at it, but 
I have found this in my own experience, 
— if I have met four or five charming 
nationals from a certain country, uncon- 
sciously in the back of my mind when 
something comes up with that country, 
they come up with it. This may be a very 
rudimentary thing, and I may be giving 
myself away to psychologists as a very 
simple-minded person, but there is to me 
a tremendous importance in this personal 
contact which leads you to have a respect 
for people who differ from you in na- 
tional outlook. 

But there is to my mind the greatest op- 
portunity for women, university women 
and all women, in another field, and that 
is education. I do not say that education 
will always offer the greatest field, because 
I think that we are at the crossroads, 
perhaps, in the international outlook. 
We always are at crossroads, I presume. 
But I think there is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on university women in the 
home and women who have taken up 
perhaps the greatest of all professions, 


that of teaching, because it is to them the 
youth of all countries looks for sound 
leadership. 


Eoucarion is probably the most dis- 
cussed question on public platforms, so 
I leave it simply with this definition, 
which again is one only for my own 
delectation, that people who are educated 
shall have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. With that end in view I think no 
tribute is high enough to pay to the 
women in the home and to the women in 
the teaching professions, who can do so 
much for the youth of all countries to 
bring them into a sane and sensible out- 
look, so that they may make a proper 
contribution in the ever-growing inter- 
national field. 


Ir we have certain opportunities of 
which I have only skirted the edge, then 
what should be some of the characteris- 
tics that fit us to seize those opportuni- 
ties? In the first place, I believe that we 
should have a thorough knowledge of one 
community at least. The cause of inter- 
nationalism has been damaged — if not 
irreparably, very seriously — by the peo- 
ple who fall romantically in love with 
the international ideal and twitter about 
it to the damnation of internationalism 
and the disrespect of their own intellects. 

In the second place, I believe one of the 
greatest prerequisites for service in the 
international field is sensitiveness to situa- 
tions and personalities. No matter how 
clever we may be, no matter how cultured 
and able, because we are human we do 
respond to personalities tremendously. 
I had the privilege of working five 
months in Geneva with an international 
group, and it was borne in on me again 
and again how valuable a thing it is to 
try to cultivate a sensitiveness to situa- 
tions and personalities, so that it may be 
more or less of a pleasure to function 
with them. 

In the third place, perhaps one of the 
most important combinations is tolerance 









































and self-control. I do not believe that 
there is anyone, any human so inhuman, 
that hecannot be nettled, at least secretly, 
by national or nationalistic remarks. 
It was a very interesting experience 
to attend the Conference of American- 
Canadian Affairs, undertaken by the 
Carnegie Foundation in Lawrence Uni- 
versity recently, and to see there some of 
the questions that, speaking as a Cana- 
dian, were most vital to our body politic, 
being discussed with firmness and frank- 
ness, if not in the open conference, at 
least in conversations afterwards. It was 
an experience which showed the tremen- 
dous value and contribution that toler- 
ance can make in the international field. 

Of course, it is hardly necessary to say 
in the fourth place that we have to have 
the background of knowledge. If you are 
going to be a career person, languages are 
of inestimable value in the international 
field. A knowledge of history and current 
political questions naturally goes with 
any international effort. 

Then, fifth, I hope I will not scandalize 
you if I say that I think we need a sense 
of humor, not a jeering, cynical thing, but 
the kind of sense of humor that will carry 
you as an individual through some of the 
most trying experiences of your private 
life. 

This is something that I found in a 
book not long ago, and I wish to quote it 
tonight, because it seemed to me a reason 
for putting that sense of humor in as one 
of the prerequisites of those who seek for 
international opportunities.‘ Knowledge, 
pity, admiration, laughter, blend into an 
antiseptic which makes hate impossible.” 

In a word, then, what is it we need if 
we seek for international opportunity? 
We need a balanced personality. We never 
achieve a balanced personality because we 
are too finely tuned; there is always some- 
thing a little out of balance, otherwise it 
would be most boring to exist in a world 
of perfection. But it is an ideal to strive 
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for and particularly to keep ever before 
you, if you are seeking for international 
opportunities. 


Toro now to the general question of 
university women and their opportuni- 
ties, we have in every country, I believe, 
a national and an international oppor- 
tunity. I would not venture even to com- 
ment on our national opportunity and 
responsibility after the very able speech to 
which we listened. But I believe this most 
profoundly, that as we have first to serve 
our home and then work out into the 
community, so also we learn to be inter- 
national through a true love of country 
and a true responsibility to the state in 
which we live. Again I refer to this very 
dreaded thing called imaginative inter- 
nationalism, that leads people to float 
about at Geneva, going to endless lunch- 
eons and feeling they are being interna- 
tional. Actually, if they would go home 
to their home town and learn about that, 
turn their attention to their own nation, 
learn to respect the greatness of its tradi- 
tion and history, and then realize the 
utter fulfillment that a nation who takes 
international leadership can have in the 
world — it is only then that they might 
become really international. 

I believe, then, in conclusion, that there 
is a Clarion call for university women and 
all women to serve the nation and to 
serve the international community. I be- 
lieve that women have a cause, to serve 
the home, the state, and humanity, — 
not unusual women but all women, and 
again I would refer to the far-sighted re- 
mark of your president. Let us dissociate 
ourselves from this cleavage between 
women, because if we are fit university 
women we will lead, and by our fruits 
we shall be known, and let us leave it at 
that. 

Therefore, I believe that men and 
women have a common cause today, our 
civilization. 
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University Women and 
Creative Scholarship + + 


HE American Association of Univer- 
‘Lae Women is doing more than it 
sometimes fully realizes in the endow- 
ment of fellowships, national and inter- 
national. It is a common occurrence for 
most of us to engage in activities which 
seem to be approved and acceptable with- 
out a clear realization of their tremendous 
significance. When we establish fellow- 
ships for higher scholastic training of 
women, we are declaring a creed with at 
least two primary articles of faith. First, 
we believe women can profitably pursue 
the highest type of study. This is scarcely 
a contested issue any longer, although 
there are still important things that 
might be said in relation to it. But it is of 
far more vital consequence that we have 
put ourselves on record as believing in 
the importance of creative scholarship. It is 
this latter point that I wish especially to 
emphasize this evening. 

It has become a truism so that one is 
almost ashamed to repeat the statement 
that education is never finished. In that 
sense there are no ‘‘educated’’ people. 
We are constantly in the process of being 
educated and will be until we die. Only 
the dead — physically or spiritually — 
have stopped becoming educated. I like 
to put it that in relation to education we 
are incommensurable variables approach- 
ing the limit. We shall never reach it. 
We all know this in regard to ourselves, 
but for the most part our notion of our 
failure is entirely quantitative. I am a 
student of history, but I can never really 
know even what is already known about 
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my subject. There are entire new fields, 
new angles, new interpretations that are 
known to some students but that I have 
not even touched. I realize always that 
there is so much more to be done. I shall 
die, knowing so little. Alumnae are con- 
stantly reproaching their college in- 
structors because while in college they 
studied history and mathematics and did 
not get enough science or information 
about government, or, if they had more 
of the sciences, they are reproachful be- 
cause they did not get enough economics 
or recent literature. All of this merely 
emphasizes the quantitative limitation of 
one individual and one lifetime. ‘‘So 
much to do, so little done.’” Each new 
experience in life, each new public devel- 
opment brings to us painfully the realiza- 
tion of the bare unfurnished corners in 
our own storerooms of information. We 
must help others to learn the things we do 
not know. We ourselves must be learning 
eternally. 


Tus is so obvious that it need not be 
labored here. It is less generally recog- 
nized that education itself, as a formal 
process, is never final or complete. 
As a group of women interested in educa- 
tion we must face this side of our problem, 
and this will lead us, I believe, directly to 
the question of fellowships for higher 
learning. 

One of the most widely read discussions 
on education puts the issue in a way 
that strikes my fancy. Education, so it is 
stated, is the attempt of the community 




































































































































































































to imprint its own social and cultural 
ideals upon the rising generation. If this 
be true — and I believe it is — then it is 
of overwhelming importance that the 
community should regard knowledge as a 
changing, growing, enlarging thing and 
not as a fixed deposit — complete and 
finished — to be handed on intact, like a 
caste tradition, from generation to gener- 
ation. We must hold the ideal of advanc- 
ing the next generation to an outlook 
beyond that obtainable by our own. Only 
an utterly ignorant people or one that 
inherits an already dead or dying civiliza- 
tion can take a fixed and static view of its 
institutions and its culture and can refuse 
to recognize the need for independent 
inquiry, Constant investigation along all 
lines to correct error and to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge. 

If we are seeking to bring the next 
generation to a point further than that 
which can be obtained by our own, then 
there must be people carrying on inquiry, 
free investigation, constant research. We 
cannot see at any given moment which 
line of investigation may open new hori- 
zons or bring us nearer to what is worth 
while and true. This investigation must 
be done by those who are trained to do it, 
and it must not be dictated solely by our 
present outlook. All intelligent societies 
provide people trained to transmit the 
wisdom of the past, but this is not 
enough. They must also provide those 
trained to investigate independently into 
questions that are not yet fully under- 
stood. 


A cenerous attitude toward free inquiry 
is, to my mind, a rough gauge of culture 
and I covet it for our country. The really 
highly civilized groups are not satisfied 
with the conserving of what is already 
known. They recognize the tentative 
nature of all knowledge and its constant 
need of revision, and they encourage the 
investigator as well as the transmitter of 
truth. 

Now we must train people to do the 
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sort of thing that has to be done before 
enlargement can take place. In training 
them, we wish women to have their part 
in spreading the boundaries of knowledge, 
making more accurate the information 
we have; and in so doing, we want to 
reward them adequately for the ac- 
complishments they make. Here our Asso- 
ciation is confronted with a duty and a 
privilege. 


Barone even attempting to touch upon 
the subject of creative scholarship I must 
make the necessary apologies for speaking 
in superlatives about that which in prac- 
tice so often falls short of what is claimed 
for it. The divergence between human 
hopes and human accomplishments 
humbles us all. But the scholar shares 
such shortcomings with all other human 
instruments. To be conscious only of in- 
adequacies foredooms one to paralysis. 
As Professor Rufus Jones has said, one has 
no right to the feeling that he is a grass- 
hopper in the sight of the Lord. ‘‘To 
adopt the grasshopper-eye point of view 
is to accept defeat without battle.’’ All 
human activities are failures when meas- 
ured by perfection. From this angle re- 
ligion is a failure; government is a failure; 
certainly marriage is a failure. But we do 
not abandon them. Creative scholarship 
is a failure in much the same way. But it 
has given and is giving enlightenment. 
There are those who have made great 
contributions through — scholarship. 
Among such may be one or all of the 
fellows whom we are assisting upon the 
way this very year. I speak, therefore, of 
creative scholarship as an ideal toward 
which the investigator aims. 


To accoMPLisH the best results free 
investigation has certain requirements. 
In the first place, the subject investigated 
must be worth while according to the 
view of experts within the field, and 
second, the investigator must be capable 
of getting real value out of it. Allow me 
to emphasize the statement that the 
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subject must be worth while — not 
worth while absolutely in the point of 
view of everybody, but worth while 
according to the view of experts within the 
field. Along lines in which we are igno- 
rant we are not capable of distinguishing 
what is worth while from what is not 
worth while. I am no judge of the sig- 
nificance of a subject in analytical chem- 
istry. I share with most Americans an 
awe-inspired belief that any scientific 
subject is fraught with almost mystic 
potentialities. A blind acceptance, how- 
ever, is as unintelligent as a blind aver- 
sion. Inexpert opinion should not be our 
guide in relation to subjects for research; 
we must depend on the expert within the 
field who can discriminate between what 
is important for the extension of knowl- 
edge and what is unimportant, who 
knows what needs to be done, and what 
has already been done. 


Ir 1s along this line, I imagine, that 
many of the fellowship chairmen en- 
counter the greatest apathy and resist- 
ance. It is difficult to rouse the citizens of 
the American equivalent of Medicine 
Hat to ecstasies of enthusiasm over 
some of the subjects to which fellows 
must of necessity devote themselves, and 
yet these subjects must stand as they are. 
It is part of the spiritual value of a piece 
of research that it should rest soundly 
upon available proof and that it should 
be of such scope that fruitful results are 
possible. Many of the so-called practical 
problems which some of you might 
substitute for the seemingly recondite 
subjects which these fellows have under- 
taken are in reality the most visionary 
subjects of all. You might suggest, for 
instance, that a student be set to solutions 
for the depression or abolishing inordi- 
nate nationalism. You would throw away 
the Association’s money and waste the 
student’s year. But, you may ask, are 
there no practical problems which can be 
undertaken when society has so many 
needs? Doubtless there are, and many of 


the problems at which you scoff are more 
practical than you know. The immediate 
application of a piece of study to one of 
the world’s needs is not, however, a test 
of its intellectual value. The questions 
that one should ask oneself have nothing 
to do with the practical or impractical 
nature of the problem — although there 
is no treason whatever why a problem 
may not be practical. The questions 
should be — will this piece of research 
enlarge the field of knowledge, and does 
it give an opportunity for that sort of ac- 
curacy and independence of thought that 
brings intellectual light? In the long view 
it is knowledge and intellectual integrity 
which are the most practical assets for 
any civilization. 

A friend of mine has devoted a great 
part of his life to the study of night- 
blooming primroses. Taking only the 
present view, that might seem an incon- 
sequential subject. As a matter of fact, he 
has discovered in the course of his study 
certain trends in heredity that apply to 
all life. 

But I will not temporize with our 
principles by trying to prove to you 
that subjects are practical when we do 
not always recognize them as such. The 
test is rather the intellectual value and 
the intellectual quality that develops 
out of a piece of research. 


Now the second condition that any 
piece of research should have has to do 
with the person who is carrying it out. 
This work of independent investigation 
demands a different type of mind from the 
task of assimilating and organizing in- 
formation and applying it intelligently 
which is the chief occupation of the 
college years — or should be! One must 
be fitted for this sort of work. It is not 
every intelligent student who should 
undertake it. It is criminal to urge stu- 
dents to go into research unless they have 
intellectual independence, mental cour- 
age, industry, and enthusiasm. Here 
again we must rely upon the advice of 
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those who know what the task demands 
and what qualities the student has al- 
ready shown. This equipment (or even a 
substantial part of it) is more rare than 
one may imagine, and it must not be con- 
fused with being bright, alert, eager, 
and painstaking. It is those who possess 
the proper qualities who can accomplish 
something in creative scholarship. 

It is a tragedy all too often repeated 
that those who are not fitted for scholar- 
ship go on for higher degrees because 
they are financially able to do so and be- 
Cause it seems an interesting thing to do, 
while some who are among the spiritual 
elect must divert their energies into other 
channels. Like unemployed laborers, the 
best parts of their minds are left standing 
at the street corners of life, accepting odd 
mental jobs as a sort of government relief. 
It is here that our Association can do its 
service. We can help to select these women 
and to start them on the way. It is the all- 
important thing to select those who are 
best fitted to go on. There are some who 
have thought that there should be a 
regional or even an institutional distribu- 
tion of awards. And this is thoroughly 
understandable, but it can be seen, if one 
thinks it out clearly, that this would de- 
feat the highest purpose for which the 
fellowships exist. Having so few fellow- 
ships to offer, we must award them where 
they will accomplish the greatest results, 
regardless of all other factors. 


Tx sax be of interest to some of you to 
know how your Awards Committee goes 
about its task, as this will illustrate some 
of the generalities I have touched upon. 
I can describe this work with utter de- 
tachment, as no part of its procedure is 
due in any way to me. This is the most 
thoroughly satisfactory committee on 
which I have ever served. This satis- 
factory quality is due, I believe, to the 
cooperative influence of a number of 
people. First, there are the fine ideals of 
the Washington office and the Board of 
Directors, and especially of Mrs. Atkinson 


and Mrs. Tryon. Then there is the effi- 
ciency and intelligence of Miss Smith, the 
secretary of the committee. More than 
can be told has been contributed by the 
tact, understanding, and ability of Dr. 
Hutchinson, the retiring chairman, and 
all of the work has been directed by the 
discriminating oversight and insight of 
Dr. McHale. All of these factors together 
have contributed to endow the com- 
mittee with a sort of living heritage of 
spirit. We who are members of the com- 
mittee catch it — and I may say modestly 
in a little aside that we do our best 
also. 

The members of the committee are 
drawn, as you probably know, from 
various fields of study. Miss Smith and 
the Washington office arrange the appli- 
cations as they come in under some one of 
the separate fields represented on the 
committee. Each of the individual mem- 
bets is then given an opportunity to study 
carefully the applications within her field 
before the official meeting. The greatest 
care, as I have intimated, is given to the 
study of the candidate’s own plan of 
work and the statements of those who 
endorse it. It is amazing how much of 
personality and intellectual caliber is dis- 
closed by these statements of plan. Some- 
times if the project happens to fall within 
the infinitesimal point which is her 
specialty, the committee member herself 
can judge about its wisdom. More often 
she takes advice. It would do your heart 
good to see with what cordiality special- 
ists — the greatest in the country — 
cooperate with us in giving opinions as to 
the merit of these plans of work. All of 
this results in a sifting of the wheat from 
the chaff. 

At the meeting itself, each member of 
the committee presents her best candidate 
for each of the fellowships. In relation to 
our candidates each of us feels, I believe, 
that she is the attorney for the defense, 
and that the case of her client must not 
suffer for lack of insight, ability, or zea] 
on her part. Yet we are all intent, above 
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all else, in selecting the best candidate for 
each award. I have never seen so com- 
pletely generous a spirit, — the real 
catching of the ideal that we must find 
the best person, regardless of the field of 
study. So oftentimes not only are we voted 
out but we willingly give up our own 
candidate for one who seems better. 
Mistakes have been made, I am sure, but 
we aim to reduce them to a minimum, 
and they have not been due to the 
lack of sound principles or conscientious 
effort. 


Taz emphasis upon scholarship which 
this organization has made in its fellow- 
ship awards has already been of service to 
some of those who have received them. 
It is gratifying to know that at least one 
foreign scholar who had won recognition 
in her own land, but no academic rank, 
was given the rank she had been strug- 
gling to attain after the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women had re- 
warded her splendid accomplishments by 
the International Fellowship award. And 
for more than one of our fellows the 
University Women’s award opened the 
way for a Guggenheim fellowship, en- 
abling her to push her research further. 
We must maintain such a standard that 
the holding of one of our fellowships 
shall be a certificate of honor, and 
we must strive to enlarge our work so 
that more women can be aided by our 
grants. 


As an organization of women primarily 
interested in women’s activities, we are 
necessarily interested in fitting women 
for the highest places in the scholarly 
world. It is very difficult for me to speak 
or think of women as such. I find that in 
my own mind women seem to be just 
human beings. But this is not so, unfortu- 
nately, in the minds of many others. It is a 
fact that being a woman makes academic 
advance more difficult. For that very 
reason the intellectual fitness of a woman 
must be doubly sure. If we do not help 


women to fit themselves for the highest 
places, who could be expected to do so? 
Of course, the reply could be made that 
they should remain in the lower ranks of 
the willing helpers. They will certainly 
remain there unless their own attain- 
ments can compel recognition. I am not 
among those bewailing the wrongs of 
woman at the hands of ruthless man, but 
the fact remains that women must win 
their spurs if they are to wear them. 
Regarding women merely as human 
beings, I ask for them only that of which 
they are worthy. But no one can show 
her worth in scholarship without prepa- 
ration. 


Anp now you may ask what more has 
the Association at large to do with this 
activity of fellowships than to give its 
financial support? Actually the most im- 
portant part of the whole process rests 
squarely upon you. Education represents 
the common conceptions of an age or of a 
country. There has never been a time, I 
believe, when a civilized people has failed 
to cooperate to honor the things they 
prized most highly. Among the Greeks it 
was the drama or their works of art. 
In the Middle Ages unknown workmen 
cooperated to erect the great cathedrals. 
We all remember the vivid account of the 
spectator who marvelled to see feudal 
lords and humble citizens laboring side by 
side, and even harnessing themselves like 
horses, to hoist the great stone of the 
Abbey of St. Denis. No service was too 
difficult for the citizens of Chartres in 
constructing their glorious cathedral. 
Many of you have stood, as I have done, 
looking down upon the roof of the 
Cathedral of Milan with its network of 
pinnacles, turrets, and buttresses, and as 
you looked you began to distinguish the 
delicately carved tracery that covers that 
maze of stone work, which was supposed 
to be visible to none but God — the lov- 
ing contribution of some artist who 
wished to make God's house beautiful 
in His sight as well as in the sight 
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of man. Unconsciously you catch the 
spirit of cooperative devotion to a great 
ideal. 


Is MODERN times, we are called upon to 
cooperate in a hundred endeavors. But 
must American social enthusiasm be re- 
served for that which brings the greatest 
material returns? Most Americans realize 
the value of education along certain 
levels because an educated person is better 
able to get a living or hold her own in the 
world. It is our duty to realize its value 
along higher levels. As I have repeatedly 
emphasized, education expresses common 
conceptions. It is our duty, yours and 
mine, to place a true estimate upon its 
high values. In doing this, we are truly 
bearers and apostles of light. This cause 


needs your financial support, indeed, but 
it is even more important that it should 
have your spiritual cooperation. We 
want the educational horizon to be 
wider tomorrow than it is today and the 
subjects studied in our colleges to be more 
accurate and significant for your children 
than they were for us. We wish to train 
women to do their part in bringing this to 
pass. Without your help this cannot be 
done, but with your sympathetic under- 
standing we can continue our work, we 
can enlarge it, and whatever errors we 
have made in the past we can hope to 
correct. We can do something for our 
country and for women and for the culture 
of this whole world, — for we hope our 
country has its contribution to make in 
the world advance. 
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Educational 
Reconstruction ++++4++ 


HE serious crisis through which the 
T public schools have been passing has 
had two important aspects. First, and 
most obvious, is the series of financial 
difficulties which have imposed restric- 
tions on the program of the schools, 
ranging all the way from minor curtail- 
ments to the complete closing of schools 
in a number of states and districts. Less 
obvious, but equally important, is that 
phase of the educational crisis which has 
to do with the new demands confronting 
the public schools as developed by new 
economic and social conditions. 


I. REFINANCING EpDuCcATION 


The financial situation is the more 
dramatic and has probably received wider 
publicity than the more strictly educa- 
tional crisis. The general outlines of the 
story are well known to all of you. The 
depression first began to make itself felt in 
American education in 1931. Prior to that 
time, individual states and communities 
had suffered considerably, but there was 
no general nationwide decline in educa- 
tional efficiency and educational support. 
From that time on until last year, the 
resources of the public schools declined at 
a constantly accelerated rate, sending the 
services to the children, the morale of the 
teaching profession, and the effectiveness 
of the schools down a slope which became 
from year to year steeper and more 
disastrous. 

The immediate cause of this calamity 
was, of course, the general business and 
economic recession which, beginning in 
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An Address Delivered at the 
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the fall of 1929, has left no phase of 
American life unharmed. In many re- 
spects, however, the financial difficulties 
of the schools were rooted in conditions 
which long antedated the stock market 
crash of 1929. For many years, students of 
school finance have been pointing out that 
the unduly heavy reliance of schools on 
the local property tax was an ever-present 
source of danger to the stability of public 
education and, on the whole, an unjust 
and ineffective method of financing so 
important a public service. Many stu- 
dents of the problem had urged that state 
governments assume a larger share of the 
cost of public education, deriving their 
revenues for this purpose from statewide 
taxes other than those upon property, so 
that the cost of education might be spread 
more evenly over the entire state and over 
the entire tax-paying ability of the people 
of the state. The weaknesses inherent in 
the small local districts in the administra- 
tion of schools, and the political aspects 
of the county administration of schools in 
many parts of the nation were other 
serious difficulties to which educational 
leaders had time and again called the 
attention of legislatures and the public. 
But in the basement of many a state 
capitol, the carefully considered reports 
of experts in taxation, the recommenda- 
tions of school survey commissions, the 
studies of state departments of education 
and state education associations, were 
covered with dust and cobwebs. It re- 
quired the impact of a major economic 
depression to reveal to the people of some 
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states the weakness of the supporting 
timbers of their school finance system. 
And, of course, it was precisely when 
the depression rendered the necessary 
remedial steps especially difficult that 
these people finally discovered that the 
students of taxation and education had 
been right in their neglected recommen- 
dations. 


On THE public schools the impact of 
the depression was not uniform. Cer- 
tain parts of the country suffered more 
severely than others. At the outset, the 
southern states, with their many children, 
their dual school system, and their rela- 
tively low income and wealth per capita, 
felt most sharply the pressure for reduced 
school budgets. As the depression con- 
tinued, the states in the Middle West, 
particularly those affected by the recent 
droughts, were also involved in the major 
educational crisis. But the crisis was not 
limited merely to poverty-stricken rural 
areas. Some of the wealthiest cities, of 
which Chicago will serve as an example 
for a long time to come, were also in- 
volved in a break-down of their school 
financing systems. It may be said, how- 
ever, in general, although there are many 
exceptions to the rule, that those areas of 
the country that had the poorest program 
for education prior to the depression were 
the very areas whose schools were cut 
most severely. The schools have wit- 
nessed the truth of at least one half of the 
biblical saying, “‘From him that hath 
not, shall be taken away, even that 
which he hath.”’ 


Te depression has brought out an- 
other weakness in the financing of 
American education which previously 
had not been widely emphasized: the 
fact that there are in the United States 
whole areas, sometimes amounting to an 
entire state or more, which simply are 
not able to finance a good school pro- 
gram. Even if the very best tax system 
that can be devised were to be applied 


to some of these states, it would not by 
the farthest stretch of imagination raise 
money to provide a decent public school 
system. 

There is an answer to this problem. If 
we admit that the Federal Government 
has an interest in an educated citizenry — 
and who denies it? — then it seems to me 
that the Federal Government must in its 
turn say to the several states, as the state 
must say within its own boundaries: 
‘You shall have a minimum program of 
education. This low and no lower your 
program shall go, and the national gov- 
ernment out of its revenues will see to it 
that you have that program.”’ 

In other words, I believe in Federal aid 
to strengthen the weak spots in the school 
system, — first, because there are areas 
which out of their own resources can- 
not provide decent schools, and second, 
because the national government has a 
vital interest in the education of every 
one of its children—every one. 


The apparent indifference, if not ac- 
quiescence, of many sections of the 
American people to the plight of the 
schools is an attitude which frequently 
astonishes foreign observers. Accustomed 
as they are to thinking of America as 
the best example of a democracy depend- 
ent upon universal education, these 
observers are frequently rudely shocked 
to discover the inexcusable neglect of 
public schools in some quarters. Recently, 
Mr. H. G. Wells has written in Collier's 
Magazine concerning this very problem. 
After spending some time in the United 
States surveying the nation’s progress 
toward recovery, after speaking with 
leaders of the ‘New Deal,”’ after listening 
to leaders and would-be leaders of the 
American people, he concluded that the 
most serious danger in the American 
scene is the neglect of education. ‘This 
neglect,’’ he said, ‘‘gives a little picture 
of all that is most ominous in America.” 
‘For,’ he added, ‘‘if there is one thing 
more indisputable than another, it is the 
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absolute necessity of education to fit the 
common citizen to the complex and 
artificial requirements of the modern 
community.’’ Over the radio and in the 
press, Mr. Wells saw and heard the voice 
of the demagogue, with his appeals to 
emotion, his absence of intellectual 
balance. Mr. Wells learned with astonish- 
ment that schools were closed in America 
in many communities, that unpaid teach- 
ers had been starved out, and that thou- 
sands of American children received no 
education at all. He deplored the re- 
trenchment in the public schools at this 
particular time when their services are 
most needed as an antidote to that hys- 
teria which is ‘‘most ominous”’ in Ameri- 
can life. ‘‘Education,’’ he emphasized, 
‘is the cardinal function in a modern 
civilized state. Extension of public educa- 
tion is inevitable if progress is to con- 
tinue.’ His final words on the subject 
clearly suggest a choice which now lies 
before America: 


The raucous voices, let it be remembered, are the 
residual heirs of America; America in default falls to 
them; they are the natural, final masters of negative, 
inarticulate men. If America does not go high and 
resolute and proud, consciously taking the leader- 
ship of mankind in the realization of a new way of 
living, she will go low and she will drag the world 
down with her. 


It remains to be seen which road 
America will choose, and the signs are 
conflicting. Some are encouraging; some, 
the reverse. There was a slight improve- 
ment in the condition of the public 
schools last year, but the gain did not at 
all parallel the general economic recovery 
and it would need to be sustained for 
some thirty or forty years before the 
schools would return to the 1929 level. 


Il. ReviTavizinc EpucaTIon 


A creat responsibility confronts all well- 
educated groups in this country to see to 
it that the public schools are refinanced in 
line with their legitimate needs. 

But there is another phase of educational 
reconstruction, a phase which has to do 


not with money but with objectives. 
American schools need the support of an 
intelligent citizenry, not merely to secure 
their financial nourishment, but also to 
prevent them from going stale on their 
jobs. Unfortunately, the very parts of 
public education which are most worth 
financing are the very parts which unin- 
formed people sometimes feel could be 
dispensed with. Those activities of the 
schools which prepare for citizenship in 
the twentieth century, those activities 
which help children to become intelligent 
users of their leisure time, those activities 
which stress cooperative thinking and 
action, those activities which contribute 
most to the health of mind and body, — 
those are the very activities which are 
assailed by uninformed critics as un- 
necessary and extravagant. 

It is not these things in the school 
systems which are wasteful and extrava- 
gant. Waste and extravagance are found 
when children are herded into huge 
classes where no individual guidance can 
be given, where the morale of teachers 
is broken, where an autocratic public 
opinion forbids teachers to think for 
themselves and cramps the curriculum of 
the school into merely a glorification of 
what it is, instead of what might be. 
It is wasteful and extravagant to teach 
children traditional subject matter merely 
because it is traditional and without any 
reference to their future work and happi- 
ness. It is wasteful and extravagant to use 
textbooks that are five years old, to 
skimp on school supplies, to limit school 
research programs, and to pinch the 
pennies while the dollars are spent along 
lines which have nothing to recommend 
them except that they have always been 
accepted in the past. 

The two central themes of educational 
reconstruction must, therefore, be: first, 
adequate financial support of public 
schools; and second, a public school 
which can justify this adequate support in 
terms of a twentieth century program for 
twentieth century living. 
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III. SumMary 


By way of summary, allow me to 
suggest very briefly some of the cardi- 
nal points in a platform of educational 
reconstruction which seem at present to 
be most urgent. 


A. The financial basis. The reconstruction 
of public education involves: 

1. A stable, varied, and flexible tax 
system for the adequate support of all 
desirable governmental activities, in- 
cluding the schools, providing for a just 
sharing of the cost of public services by 
all members of the community. 

2. Boards of education responsive to 
the will of the whole people and free to 
adopt the wisest policies for the produc- 
tive spending of all school moneys. 

3. Local school units large enough to 
make the services of competent educa- 
tional leadership financially possible. 

4. State funds for education sufficient 
to permit the statewide maintenance of an 
acceptable minimum school program on a 
reasonable local tax rate. 

5. The right for any school district to 
offer its children an education superior 
to the state minimum standards. 

6. Federal financial assistance to the 
states in such amounts as may be necessary 
to supplement state and local efforts and 


thus to protect the nation’s interest in a 
universally educated citizenship. 


B. The educational program. The recon- 
struction of public education involves: 

1. Extension of appropriate educa- 
tional services to the adult members of 
the community. 

2. Higher standards for admittance to 
the teaching profession, accompanied by 
standards of compensation sufficient to 
guarantee the highest type of personnel in 
the schools. 

3. A resolute discarding of dead wood 
in the curriculum of the public schools 
accompanied by continuous efforts to 
telate the things children learn to the 
social needs of the day. 

4. An immediate discontinuance of 
futile attempts to treat the education of 
children as a mass problem. Recognition 
and re-cognition of the individual child. 

5. An intelligent public support of the 
school program, not merely in financial 
matters, but with reference to the educa- 
tional program as well. 


Sucz are the tasks which lie before this 
organization and any other organization 
which aspires to make a contribution to 
American life. What less can you do than 
to accept these challenges, and what 
more? 
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Convention Notes 


A Fruitful Convention 


A stimulating convention — one that 
will long make itself felt in a better un- 
derstanding of A.A.U.W., in more criti- 
cal thinking on current problems, and 
more efficient and intelligently directed 
study. That is the general verdict of those 
who met in Los Angeles June 24-29. 

It was a large convention, in size ex- 
ceeded only by the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention in Boston. Registration 
showed 511 delegates, 72 alternates and 
440 visitors —a total of 1023 in at- 
tendance. 

It was a hard-working convention, 
with every moment filled, from the time 
when the meeting was opened with the 
formal academic procession of officers and 
staff, to the final fall of the gavel at the 
end of the all-day business meeting. 

It was an enthusiastic convention, with 
attendance at even the breakfast meetings 
exceeding expectations, and apparently 
no delegates willing to miss any of the 
‘feast of reason’’ spread before them — 
even with the fascinations of Hollywood 
at their door. 


The Theme 


The theme of the convention was: The 
Réle of University Women as Makers of 
Social History. Two days were devoted to 
discussion of national and international 
problems, the addresses of the first day 
setting the stage for the questions taken 
up on the following day: ‘‘What can 
A.A.U.W. do to promote national under- 
standing?’ and ‘‘What can A.A.U.W. do 
to promote international inter-racial un- 
derstanding?”’ 

Under ‘‘National Problems’’ the topics 
discussed related to the family, the con- 
sumer, economic reconstruction, women 
in a changing economy, and educational 
reconstruction. 
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The international sessions dealt with 
race consciousness and conflict, interna- 
tional trade and investments, nationalism 
in the Far East, and propaganda. 

As many of the addresses as space per- 
mits will be published in the Journat. 


Branch and State Affairs 


Much time was given to A.A.U.W. pro- 
gtam and administration in the branches 
and state divisions, and delegates re- 
turned home with a wealth of concrete 
suggestions gleaned from the experience 
of other groups — and also with the 
comforting assurance that the problems 
of one group are likewise the problems of 
many others. Quite as valuable as the 
constructive suggestions from all parts of 
the country was the sense of the strength 
and vitality of the Association which 
the speakers gave — evidence of the cour- 
age, ingenuity, persistence, and idealism 
with which the program of A.A.U.W. is 
being carried forward. 


The Panel Method 


A distinguishing feature of this con- 
vention was the creative participation 
of members. The panel method, used 
throughout the discussion meetings, gave 
many members who served as panel par- 
ticipants an opportunity to make con- 
structive contributions, and brought out 
varied points of view from speakers and 
audience. 

At one of the meetings Mrs. Lucy Wil- 
cox Adams, executive director of the 
California Association of Adult Educa- 
tion, described the origin and purpose of 
the panel method: 


I have heard some of you complain that you came 
with important questions to be answered and that 
the panel failed to answer them. I can only say in 
that case the panel did its duty, for it is not the duty 
of the panel to answer anything. It is the duty of a 
panel to be an irritant, an intellectual irritant, and to 
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annoy you to such an extent that you think about the 
discussion and talk about it to your neighbors, pref- 
erably out loud rather than in a whisper. 

This panel discussion method was, like many 
other good things, the result of an accident, and it 
was invented here in California by Mrs. Ethel R. 
Allen, about seven years ago, at the first Adult Edu- 
cation Summer School, when, through some slip, the 
secretary invited four Lions to one meeting. They 
were supposed to come to three different meetings. 
Each of these Lions was of about the same magnitude 
and importance, and she was horrified at the thought 
of each of them giving an hour's address to her help- 
less audience. So during the dinner she hastily de- 
vised this method of setting them at one another. 
She put the four Lions up in front of the audience and 
introduced the subject. Then she said, ‘Now, you 
discuss it.’ They did. Each one of them took his 
share of the time, and the audience was tremendously 
pleased, and the Lions were also pleased. 

The duty of the panel is not to make speeches, as 
you may have gathered. The duty of the panel par- 
ticipants is to converse with one another as though 
you were not present, but loud enough so they can be 
heard by you. It is to carry on the art of polite con- 
versation as it was known in the eighteenth century, 
but has died out in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

The duty of the chairman is to stimulate that con- 
versation to bring out the brilliance of the diferent 
Lions, and finally to draw together a comprehensive 
pattern for the audience. 

The duty of the audience is to listen attentively, 
presently to participate, and to be so stimulated that 
they will continue to discuss long after the panel is 
over. 


Certainly the panel method was faith- 
fully followed. The convention left the 
delegates with no neat package of solu- 
tions to vexed problems; but the discus- 
sions were provocative and stimulating, 
and the echoes will undoubtedly travel 
far. 

Having had the opportunity to witness 
the panel technique, many branch and 
state officers will put it into effect at their 
Own Meetings. 


Business 


Reports and action taken by the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention are re- 
ported fully elsewhere in this Journat. 


The Festive Note 


True to the land of contrasts in which 
it was held, the Los Angeles Convention 


was a happy blending of hard work and 
festivity. 

The headquarters hotel itself furnished 
an admirable combination of picturesque- 
ness, comfort, and efficient service. In 
contrast to the strenuous daily sessions 
were the pleasant social events: a tea on 
the opening day, at which the California 
State Division hospitably and charmingly 
entertained the delegates at the attractive 
clubhouse of the Los Angeles Branch; the 
tea given by the Ebell Club, which intro- 
duced the delegates to members of this ac- 
tive woman’s group and to the beauties of 
their clubhouse; and finally, the Gala 
Dinner and pageant of California history, 
with which the hostess branch enter- 
tained their guests on the final evening. 
Woven into this romantic story of six 
flags that have waved over California 
were the gay dancing and haunting music 
of Mexico, a thrilling dance from Old 
Spain, songs of the sea that had borne so 
many adventurers to California, and the 
appearance of an authentic — and still 
hale and hearty — Forty-niner; making 
all together an entertainment so varied, 
colorful, and picturesque that it will 
remain for the audience an unforgettable 
memory. 

Dinner arrangements each evening were 
beautifully carried out, with menus so ap- 
petizing and varied that even the strong- 
est-minded dieter must have yielded to 
temptation. 

Particularly festive and picturesque 
was the Fellowships Dinner, with the 
program centering about a quotation 
from a former president of the 1.F.U.W., 
in which our fellows are likened to Lord 
Bacon's ‘‘Merchants of Light.’’ Bearing 
out this theme were the replicas of old Ro- 
man lamps presented to a representative 
of each of the forty-one states in which 
every branch contributed to the Fellow- 
ship Fund. To each of the eight branches 
making the highest per capita contribu- 
tion, an antique brass catacomb lamp 
was presented, — an award which the 
branch will treasure as a fitting symbol 
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of distinction. And even statistics be- 
came fascinating, as the twenty-one 
units reported the grand total — and it 
is grand indeed — of the year’s contri- 
butions. 

The day after adjournment, sightseeing 
trips arranged by the Los Angeles Branch 
gave members from other regions an op- 
portunity to see many nearby points of 
interest; and for some days after, dele- 
gates found themselves meeting and re- 
meeting their convention companions as 
they detoured by way of the exposition at 
San Diego, the Yosemite, Glacier Park, or 
Lake Louise. 


Our Grateful Thanks 


To the California State Division and to 
the Los Angeles Branch, which so gra- 
ciously acted as hostess, the convention 
voted to express appreciation of all that 
the two groups had done for the happy 
functioning of the convention. 

Particularly the thanks of the Associa- 
tion are due to Mrs. Sarah Bixby Smith, 
general chairman of local arrangements,! 
Mrs. Randolph Hill, president of the Los 
Angeles Branch, and to the local commit- 
tees who took charge of the innumerable 
details essential to the smooth running of 
such a meeting. Chairmen of the local 
committees were: 


1 After these notes were in the hands of the print- 
er, word was received of the death of Mrs. Smith. 
The officers of the Association and the many mem- 
bers who came in contact with Mrs. Smith at the 
convention join with the Los Angeles Branch in sor- 
row for the loss of this vivid and vigorous person- 
ality. 


Vice-Chairman, Local Arrangements 
Miss Helen L. Moore 
Mrs. Elmer E. Belt 
Mrs. Charles E. Kaiser 
Mrs. J. S. Henton 


Branch Entertainment 
Bulletin Board 
California Gala Dinner 
Exhibits Miss Mary K. Miller 
Fellowship Dinner Mrs. Birney Donnell 
Hotel Menu Arrangements. .Miss Gertrude Graham 
Hostess Mrs. George F. Olsen 
Housing Mrs. Rebecca F, Boughton 
Information Mrs. Wilda Thompson 
Meal Reservations Mrs. C. Maclay Booth 
Motion Picture Dinner Mrs, John Vruwink 
National-International Dinner. .Miss Helen G. Fisk 
Mrs. Wilda Thompson 
Parliamentarian Miss Alta Hall 
Printing and Badges Mrs. Garner A. Beckett 
PS cee ckceneeseed Miss Rexie Ellen Bennett 
Registration Mrs. Samuel C. Epler 
Sale of Publications. ...Mrs. Grace M. Mogle Drier 
Sectional Luncheons Miss Rose F. Smith 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Bledsoe 
Mrs. Charles S. Lowman 
Miss Selma I. Larson 
Sightseeing Mrs. A. M. Marsh 
Timekeeper 


And Afterward 


Now that the convention is history, 
what are the results? First and foremost 
perhaps may be counted the meeting 
and interchange and fellowship without 
which no organization can become a unit. 
Also there is the very concrete contribu- 
tion from the exchange of ideas on state 
and branch techniques. But probably 
most far-reaching was the stimulus to 
thinking on current problems, the quick- 
ened sense of the need for developing an 
intelligent understanding of the complex 
social and economic and political move- 
ments which will determine the fate of 
A.A.U.W. ideals in the years to come. 
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Legislative Program, 1935-37 

One of the most important matters of 
convention business is the national Legis- 
lative Program, which is adopted by 
convention vote. 

In determining the Legislative Program, 
the Association follows a thoroughly 
democratic procedure. The tentative pro- 
gram is drafted by the Legislative Com- 
mittee and must also be approved by the 
Educational Policies Committee and the 
Board of Directors. The proposed Legis- 
lative Program is sent to the president of 
each branch six weeks before the conven- 
tion, in order that delegates may be 
instructed as to the wishes of their 
branch. A copy of the proposed program 
is also sent to each of the official delegates 
of colleges which are corporate members 
of the Association and to the delegates 
of affiliated alumnae groups. 

The national Legislative Program in 
general includes only such items as will 
probably be active (that is, appear in 
bills before Congress) in the next bien- 
nium, and embodies principles rather 
than endorsement of particular bills. All 
proposed items — new items and also 
those formerly on the program — are 
voted on by the convention. According to 
the By-laws, ‘“The active support of the 
measures adopted shall be directed by the 
Committee on Legislation and be carried 
on by the committee with the coopera- 
tion of the state divisions and branches.”’ 

The Legislative Program adopted by the 
Los Angeles Convention is given below. 


1. Legislation for the realignment 
into one department of the govern- 
ment activities which are being car- 
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ried on by the government and 
which are primarily educational. 
Adequate appropriations for the 
Office of Education. 


. Emergency aid, without federal 


control of programs of study, to 
help schools have a normal length 
of school term where such is needed. 
Adequate appropriations for the 
continued development of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

A bill for the extension service of 
the Children’s Bureau for maternity 
and infant welfare. 


. Provisions in the social security 


program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, to crippled children, and to 
child welfare services. 

A measure promoting the general 
health of the population of the 
United States by providing for pre- 
vention and control of disease, for 
the furtherance of sanitation and 
for more extensive research to as- 
sist in the scientific knowledge 
needed for maintaining health. 


. Legalizing the dispensing of infor- 


mation by physicians on contra- 
ception. 


. Proposals from the Department of 


State for the means to conduct for- 
eign affairs more efficiently. 
Membership of the United States in 
the League of Nations on terms 
consistent with our commitments 
under the Pact of Paris. 





* On the 1933-35 program. 
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*11. Treaties for the international re- 
duction and limitation of land, air, 
and naval armaments, either by a 
general convention or by separate 
treaties covering subjects ripe for 
action. 

12. Principle of control of the manu- 
facture of and traffic in arms and 
munitions by both international 
treaty and national legislation. 

13. Opposition to any military or naval 
program of the United States based 
upon policies not in accord with 
the requirements of actual national 
defense. 

**14. Revision of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act. 

**15. Abolition of compulsory block- 
booking and blind selling in the 
leasing of motion-picture films. 

16. Support of measures defining a new 
policy to govern the neutrality of 
the United States during periods of 
international armed conflict, the 
primary purpose of which should 
be to diminish the danger of our 
being involved in war, but which 
would leave open the possibility of 
cooperation in international efforts 
to suppress war by pacific methods. 


Comments on items which are contin- 
ued from the previous program will be 
found in the report of the Legislative 
Committee in this JourNaL, pp. 45-49. 

Measures incorporating four of the 
items on the program — 5, 6, 7, and 16 — 
were voted by the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress before it adjourned. 

Item 16 was not included in the tenta- 
tive program submitted to the branches in 
advance, but world events immediately 
preceding the convention brought the 
problem of neutrality to the fore, and 
this item was proposed from the floor, in 
accordance with the By-law provision for 
such action. 

Of the other items, numbers 1 and 3 


* On the 1933-35 program. 
** Placed on the 1933-35 program under provision 
in By-laws, page 25. 


embody the recommendations of educa- 
tional leaders who have thoroughly 
studied the situation of the schools, not 
only through the depression crisis but 
in earlier years. 

Item 8 was the subject of a number of 
misleading newspaper accounts which 
gave the impression that the A.A.U.W. 
had gone on record as *‘advocating birth 
control.’’ Actually, the convention voted 
to endorse a measure to exempt physicians 
from the provision in the criminal code 
which, as it now stands, classifies infor- 
mation relating to contraception as 
“obscene literature’’ and makes it illegal 
to secure material or send information by 
common carrier on this subject. Believing 
that the limitation imposed on physicians 
by this section of the criminal code is not 
in accord with the scientific approach for 
which the A.A.U.W. stands, the con- 
vention adopted Item 8 with no dissenting 
vote. 

In the discussion which preceded the 
convention vote on Item 9, it was ex- 
plained that the State Department had 
been seriously handicapped in its conduct 
of foreign affairs by the fact that no new 
appointments or replacements had been 
made in the foreign service since Sep- 
tember 1932. 

Item 15 brought out some divergence of 
opinion. Some members expressed fear 
that the elimination of compulsory block- 
booking and blind selling in the motion 
picture industry would not result in better 
programs, since public opinion in favor 
of movies of the better type is not or- 
ganized sufficiently to influence the ex- 
hibitor’s selection. It was also argued 
that block-booking is a necessary device 
for mass distribution, without which the 
price of the better films would be pro- 
hibitive to most small theaters. The point 
was made, however, that communities 
should have freedom to work for better 
films; and in answer to the second argu- 
ment one of the delegates spoke from the 
viewpoint of the consumer: 


I cannot see, as an economist, why drugs of good 
quality could not be sold to us more cheaply if we 
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had to take drugs of cheap quality with them. Block- 
buying of drugs would make it very much easier to 
give us fine quality drugs at no cost, and yet we are 
not required to do that kind of block-purchasing. 
As consumers I do not quite see why we must con- 
sider the producer's problems alone in purchasing 
our motion pictures; why we may not purchase good 
ones when we want them and poor ones when we 
cannot afford good ones, rather than purchasing 
good and bad together. 


This viewpoint was supported by the 
majority, and the item was adopted. 


A Statement of Principles 


A statement of principles fundamental 
to the A.A.U.W. program was adopted 
by the convention. Resolutions embody- 
ing this declaration were submitted by 
the Educational Policies and Interna- 
tional Relations Committees with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors, who 
felt that in meeting the many problems 
arising between conventions some state- 
ment of policies and of focal interests of 
the Association was essential. 

The resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion place the Association on record in 
support of four fundamentals of democ- 
racy, — equal educational opportunity, 
freedom of speech, social and economic 
security, and a foreign policy directed 
toward international peace. While not 
intended to circumscribe the work of any 
branch, this statement of policies will 
give direction to branch, state, and 
national programs. 


RESOLUTION I 


That the following statement regarding 
Democracy and a declaration of principles 
be and hereby is approved for adoption: 

To ensure the continued integrity of 
a Democracy in the United States of 
America outlined in the Federal Consti- 
tution with its incorporation of the Bill 
of Rights as presented in the first ten 
amendments, there must be: 


(1) Free public instruction available 
to all since popular education is 
the basis for freedom and justice. 

(2) Full, free, and open discussion of 
any and all economic, political, 


and social issues and governmental 
acts, policies, and principles in our 
cultural agencies. 

(3) Social and economic security to 
ensure the individual’s right to 
liberty and happiness. 

(4) Formulation and maintenance of a 
foreign policy by the United States 
of America directed toward the 
perpetuation of international peace 
and predicated on the assumption 
that human life and civilization 
are more important than material 
interests. 


For the A.A.U.W. this means the fol- 
lowing things: 


First, to take such steps as may be 
necessary to promote efforts to obtain 
equality of educational opportunity 
throughout the states. 

Second, 

(a) to protect cultural agents as 
teachers in their most essential 
professional obligation to face 
and discuss facts and theories 
fully and fearlessly; 

(b) to see that adequate documenta- 
tions and evaluation of factual 
statements and opinions are pre- 
sented to or by students; 
to concert efforts to eliminate 
extraneous and dictatorial prin- 
ciples of control in schools and 
colleges; 

(d) to support free speech and free- 

dom of the press. 

Third, 

(a) to develop a better understand- 
ing of the socio-economic forces 
operating at this time condition- 
ing security as a necessary ap- 
proach to a constructive educa- 
tional program in the interests 
of oncoming generations; 

(b) to recognize that the consumer's 
interest lies in the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate 
standards of living; 
to oppose discrimination which 
works to the detriment of women 


(c) 


(c) 
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in the economic and social 
fields; 

(d) to oppose the domination of 
thought by a dictatorial philos- 
ophy of the state. 

Fourth, 
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involved in war, but which 
would leave open the possibility 
of cooperation in international 
efforts to suppress war by pacific 
methods. 


(a) to emphasize the development B. Building Effective Peace Machinery 


of the educational approach to "he 


international peace; 

(b) to support those administrative 
and legislative measures best cal- 
culated to uphold a national 
policy of peace in international 
affairs. (Resolution II develops 
this program.) 
that the appropriate commit- 
tees and staff members of the 
Association be directed by the 
Board to take such steps as may 


Support United States member- 
ship in the League of Nations on 
terms consistent with our com- 
mitments under the Pact of 
Paris. 


. Promote an understanding of the 


work and value of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, in 
order that the United States 
may participate effectively in its 
activities. 


be necessary to obtain these C. Reducing War Machinery 


standards. 1. 


RESOLUTION II 


To amplify Paragraph 4b (part 2 of the 
resolution on Democracy) and to inter- 
pret it specifically in the light of current 
international issues, the Committee on 
International Relations offers the follow- 
ing declaration in regard to the foreign 
policy of the United States: 


Resolved that the American Association 
of University Women 


A. In the conduct of Foreign Policy 
1. Support the continuance and ex- 
tension of the “‘good neighbor 
policy’’ in the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

. Support proposals from the De- 
partment of State for the means 
to conduct foreign affairs more 
efficiently. 

. Support the formulation of a 
new policy to govern the neu- 
trality of the United States 
during periods of international 
armed conflict, the primary pur- 
pose of which should be to 


Promote a widespread under- 
standing of the findings of the 
Senate Munitions Investigating 
Committee. 


. Support the principle of control 


of the manufacture of and traffic 
in arms and munitions by both 
international treaty and national 
legislation. 


. Support treaties for the inter- 


national reduction and limita- 
tion of land, air, and naval 
armaments, either by a general 
convention or by separate treaties 
covering subjects ripe for agree- 
ment. 


. Recommend that the state divi- 


sions work for legislation to pro- 
vide that military training in 
schools and colleges supported 
by public funds be elective and 
not compulsory. 


. Work for curtailment of any 


military or naval program of the 
United States based upon policies 
not in accord with a doctrine of 
actual national defense. 


diminish the danger of our being D. Economic Policies of the Government 


* The asterisk indicates that the item is included 1. 


in the legislative program adopted for 1935-37. 


Urge the study of the relation of 
our domestic economic policies 






















































































































































































































































to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace. 

2. Urge that the government of the 
United States take the initiative 
in disposing of the war debts 
question as an issue in inter- 
national economic and political 
relations. 


Membership and Standards 


Important to the Association are 
recommendations contained in the report 
of the Committee on Membership arid 
Maintaining Standards, which are re- 
peated here lest they be overlooked. 

1. Removal of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, from 
the approved list. (Westminster College 
was dropped from the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities in 
1934.) 

2. That any further consideration of 
teachers colleges be held in abeyance 
until the Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards deems that the 
rating agency of the teachers colleges is 
satisfactory. 

3. Approval of the following institu- 
tions: 

Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia— A.B. 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Rapids, lowa — 

A.B., B.S. (exclusive of degrees under special 

degree curricula) 


Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio —A.B., 
B.S. 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington—A.B., 
B.S. 


School of Education, New York University, New 
York City —B.S. 


Addition to List II (institutions whose 
graduates with higher degrees are eligible 
to membership): New York University, 
New York City. 

4. Discontinuance of the present prac- 
tice of evaluating individual transcripts 
of records of candidates for membership 
who hold unapproved degrees. 

The committee's report, including the 
above recommendations, was accepted by 
vote of the convention. The report in 


full will be found in this Journat, pp. 
41-44, 
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Committee on Education for National 
Understanding 

By virtue of the action of the Board of 
Directors and the convention, the former 
Special Committee on Consumers’ In- 
terests has been converted into a standing 
committee, responsible for developing 
the Association’s interest in education 
for national understanding. The chairman 
is Dr. Faith Williams, economist, Chief of 
the Cost of Living Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and formerly of 
Wellesley College. 

The functions of the committee are to 
promote and encourage education for na- 
tional understanding, particularly of 
politico-socio-economic problems, and to 
inform the Association as to what gov- 
ernmental developments should concern 
the national, state, and branch units. 


Staff Specialist in Education for National 
Understanding 

Because of the growing interest in 
national political, social, and economic 
problems, particularly among recent grad- 
uates, the Board of Directors authorized 
its Executive Committee to select a person 
well qualified in this field to be added to 
the Headquarters staff. At this writing 
the Executive Committee is in process of 
examining the vitae of candidates recom- 
mended by the various colleges and 
universities. 


No Convention Proceedings 


No proceedings of the convention will 
be printed, because of the heavy expense 
involved. All reports of standing com- 
mittees of the Association are published 
in this JouRNAL, together with some of 
the convention addresses. The January 
Journat will carry other addresses, ex- 
tracts from discussions, and suggestions 
gleaned from the sessions relating to the 
work of the branches and state divisions. 

Delegates to the convention received a 
printed Progress Report containing sum- 
marized reports on all A.A.U.W. program 
activities. A copy of this report was also 
sent to every branch president who did 
not attend the convention. 
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The 1937 Convention 


In making their report to the conven- 
tion, the Committee on Place of Next 
Convention commented on the pleasant 
difficulty of their task, with urgent invi- 
tations from ten cities to be considered. 
The committee recommended that the 
Association accept the invitation of the 
Savannah, Georgia, Branch, to hold the 
1937 Convention in their city, and it was 
so voted. 


A Tribute to Jane Addams 


Knowing that they expressed the 
thought of the whole Association, the 
Board of Directors asked the Resolutions 
Committee to present to the convention 
the following statement, which was con- 
firmed by unanimous vote: 


To bring to this Association formal resolutions on 
the death of Jane Addams seems too artificial a way 
to express to ourselves the vitalizing influence she 
has been in the lives of many of us even though we 
knew her only through her written and publicly 
spoken words. Her vision — spiritual and intellec- 
tual —of a better social order determined the 
pattern of her life. In her every action she showed 
unfailing generosity, even toward opponents of her 
most cherished ideas and plans, fearlessness of 
personal consequences whenever right was involved, 
and a neighborliness which reached from Halsted 
Street to the peoples across the seas. In concrete 
terms she expressed our ideals of civilized conduct 
and showed that these ideals can be translated into 
the human relationships of everyday life. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of grateful triumph 
that we let our minds dwell on her as an American 
woman and a citizen of the world. 


New Officers 


Seven national officers were elected by 
the 1935 Convention. The Nominating 
Committee consisted of Mrs. T. W. Kem- 
merer, chairman, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Mrs. A. H. Fuller, Ames, lowa; Miss 
Minnie Bunker, East Bay, California; and 
Miss Gladys E. Morgan, San Antonio, 
Texas. The report of the committee, 
whose slate was adopted by unanimous 
vote, was as follows: 


Second Vice President. — Edna Noble White, A.B., 
LL.D., Ph.D. Director, since its establishment in 
1920, of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Miss White's achievements are inter- 
national in scope in the fields of educational 
research, home economics, and the political and 


social sciences. She holds membership on many 
committees and boards in both executive and 
advisory capacities. She is the author of many 
published studies. At present she is a member of 
the Educational Policies Committee, A.A.U.W. 

Treasurer. — Vassie J. Hill, A.B. To dispense with 
her services is unthinkable. 

Director of the North Atlantic Section. — Lily S. Mur- 
ray Jones (Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones), A.B., A.M. 
By progressively upward steps, Mrs. Jones has 
held offices in her state (New Jersey); was chair- 
man of the 1933 National Nominating Committee, 
A.A.U.W.; is active in the civic and aesthetic 
advancement of her home city; and especially has 
she contributed to the study of the cause and cure 
of war and the problems pertaining to the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

Director of the Northwest Central Section. — Georgetta 
Waters, B.L. Mrs. Waters has been unanimously 
endorsed by her section for re-election. 

Director of the Southwest Central Section. — Grace 
Wilkie, A.M. In sincerest faith Miss Wilkie 
thought she was withdrawing, but it is hereby 
decreed that she is not. 

Director of the North Pacific Section. — Mabel D. Mer- 
win, A.B. Mrs. Merwin has also been unanimously 
endorsed by her section for re-election. 

Director of the South Pacific Section. — Hazel Pedlar 
Faulkner (Mrs. Frederick Faulkner), A.B. Ac- 
tive in the earlier A.C.A. and continuously in 
A.A.U.W., Mrs. Faulkner has served in many 
capacities, including that of acting sectional 
director. As an experienced newspaper woman, 
she is in close touch with educational, economic, 
and political problems. 


In extending a cordial welcome to the 
new officers, the Association is also mind- 
ful of its great indebtedness to the out- 
going members of the Board, — Shirley 
Farr, second vice-president; Elizabeth 
Kirkbride, director of the North Atlantic 
Section; and Mrs. Irene Taylor Heineman, 
director of the South Pacific Section. 
Their generous contribution — both of 
time and wise guidance — has added much 
to the strength of the Association. 

The Board of Directors also accepted 
with regret the resignation of Dr. Emilie 
J. Hutchinson of Barnard College as 
chairman of the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards. After six years of invaluable 
service to the Association as chairman of 
the committee, which has won distinc- 
tion for the Association through the high 
standards maintained and the thorough- 
ness of its work, Dr. Hutchinson relin- 
quished her post because of the pressure 
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of other demands on her time. The Board 
appointed as her successor Dr. Katherine 
J. Gallagher, Professor of History, Gou- 
cher College, who has served as a mem- 
ber of the Awards Committee since 1933. 

The resignation of Mrs. Glen L. Swig- 
gett, for six years chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, was also accepted 
with regret. With an expanding legis- 
lative program bringing increasingly 
heavy responsibilities, Mrs. Swiggett has 
guided the work of the committee with a 
skill, sound judgment, and background 
of experience which have enhanced the 
prestige of the Association in the national 
legislative field. Mrs. Paul E. Howe of 
Washington, D. C., is the new chairman, 
and Mrs. Swiggett remains a member of 
the committee. 


New Branches 


Since the June JourNAL went to press 18 
new branches have been organized in the 
United States, and the first South Ameri- 
can branch has been recognized — Buenos 
Aires — bringing the total to 695. The 
new branches are: 


Catirornia — San Pedro, Santa Cruz 
CoLorapo — Crowley County 
Georcia — Collegeboro 

Ipano — Orofino 

Inuino1s — Joliet 

Kansas — Halstead 

Massacuusetts — Franklin County 
Micuican — Monroe 

Missouri — Parkville 

Nepraska — Scottsbluff 

Nortn Daxota — Wahpeton 

Oxn1o — Coshocton, Fremont 
Ox.anoma — Weatherford 
Wisconsin — River Falls, Stevens Point 
Wyominc — Cheyenne 


ArGENTINA — Buenos Aires 


Association Calendar 


October 4-5 Michigan State Meeting, 
Lansing 
October 18-19 Ohio State Meeting, 
Toledo 
Nore: Through an error, the Texas 
State Meeting was listed in the June 
Journat for October, 1935. This meeting 
is set for October 28-31, 1936. 


Legislative Aims Achieved through the 
Social Security Act 

Through the Social Security Act passed 
by the Seventy-fourth Congress, three of 
the items on the 1935-37 Legislative 
Program of the A.A.U.W. were enacted 
into law. These items relate to (1) the 
extension service of the Children’s Bureau 
for maternity and infant welfare, (2) aid 
to dependent and crippled children, and 
(3) promotion of the general health of the 
population of the United States by pro- 
viding for prevention and control of 
disease, the furtherance of sanitation, and 
research to aid in maintaining health. 

At the request of the Association, the 
two Officials who will be responsible for 
administering these provisions of the Act 
have kindly furnished statements to the 
Journat on their meaning. These state- 
ments were written before the Congress 
had adjourned without making appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. It is understood, however, 
that a good deal of preparatory work in 
the way of organizing the administrative 
set-up will be possible in the interval 
before Congress meets in January. 


PROVISION FOR THE HEALTH AND WELFARE 
or MotTHEerRs AND CHILDREN AND 
Care or CrIPPLED CHILDREN ! 


The signing of the Social Security Act 
by President Roosevelt on August 14 
marked an important milestone in the 
history of social legislation in the United 
States. It also marked the achievement of 
the legislative aims of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the field 
of public provision for the health and 
welfare of mothers and children and the 
care of crippled children. 

The Social Security Act incorporates 
special measures for the health and pro- 
tection of mothers and children as an 


1A bulletin on these provisions of the Social 
Security Act and plans for their administration has 
been issued by the Children’s Bureau as Maternal 
and Child Welfare Bulletin No. 1. It is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 
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integral part of a broad economic and 
social program. All the provisions of this 
Act have a direct bearing upon the wel- 
fare of childhood. By making a unified 
attack on such major hazards of life as 
unemployment, dependency in old age, 
loss of the family wage earner, and illness, 
this Act goes a long way toward safe- 
guarding the security of the American 
family. 

Title IV of the Act, which is to be ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board, 
authorizes an initial appropriation of 
$24,750,000 for grants-in-aid to the states 
for the care of needy, dependent children 
in their own homes, under the mothers’ 
aid or mothers’ pension laws now on the 
statute books of all but three states but 
actually operative in less than half the 
local jurisdictions authorized to grant 
such aid. 

Title V of the Act has four parts. Parts 
1, 2, and 3, dealing respectively with ma- 
ternal and child health, crippled chil- 
dren, and child-welfare services, will be 
administered by the Children’s Bureau. 
Part 4, dealing with vocational rehabili- 
tation, will be administered through the 
Federal Office of Education. 

The total Federal appropriation au- 
thorized for the maternal and child-health 
section of the Act is $3,800,000, and it is 
intended primarily to extend and im- 
prove public services for mothers and 
children in rural areas where the need is 
greatest. 

The appropriation for cooperation with 
the states in the extension and strength- 
ening of services for crippled children is 
$2,850,000, to be used especially in rural 
areas and in areas suffering from severe 
economic distress. These funds are in- 
tended to assist the states in locating 
crippled children and in providing medi- 
cal, surgical, corrective and other services 
and care, and facilities for diagnosis, 
hospitalization, and aftercare for children 
who are crippled or suffering from con- 
ditions which may lead to crippling. 

Part 3 of Title V of the Act provides 
a Federal appropriation of $1,500,000 


for use in cooperation with the state pub- 
lic-welfare agencies in extending and 
strengthening child-welfare services for 
homeless, dependent, or neglected chil- 
dren, and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent, especially in predominantly 
rural areas. 

It is not necessary to review past legis- 
lative history to realize that the Social 
Security Act represents the most impor- 
tant permanent Federal child-welfare leg- 
islation enacted up to this time in the 
United States. The placing of this measure 
on the statute books, however, does not 
terminate the responsibility of those who 
have at heart the welfare of the nation’s 
future citizens. 

The Act places upon the states and local 
communities the responsibility for devel- 
oping plans and administering the service 
and facilities provided. The state plans, in 
order to receive Federal approval, must 
provide for extension and improvement of 
local maternal and child-health services 
administered by local units, and for co- 
operation with medical, nursing, and 
welfare groups and organizations. 

The great need, now that the Act has 
been passed, is to make it genuinely effec- 
tive. This means that effort must be 
directed toward education of public 
opinion and the promotion of public un- 
derstanding of the purposes of the Act and 
of the need for support of the states and 
local communities in their cooperation 
with the Federal Government. It means 
recognition of the fact that the type of 
leadership brought forward by the states 
and local communities, and the caliber 
of the administrative personnel will vi- 
tally affect the success of the whole 
program. Finally, it must be borne in 
mind that, for the most part, the funds 
allotted by the Federal Government for 
extending and developing state maternal 
and child health and welfare are available 
only if states and local communities also 
bear part of the cost. 

With the achievement of its legislative 
program for maternal health and child 
health and welfare, the members of the 
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American Association of University Wo- 
men will be among the first to appreciate 
the need for attainment of three aims 
growing out of this program, namely, 
the promotion of public understanding 
and support, the development of adequate 
leadership and qualified administrative 
personnel, and the provision of adequate 
state and local funds to the end that 
Federal, state, and local cooperation in 
behalf of mothers and children may be of 
real benefit to the nation as a whole. 
KATHARINE F. Lenroor 
Chief, U. S. Children's Bureau 


Pusiic HEALTH 


Title VI of the Social Security Act 
looks to the stimulation of a comprehen- 
sive, nation-wide program of public 
health, financially and technically aided 
by the Federal Government but supported, 
so far as possible, and administered by 
states and local communities. 

A sum of $8,000,000 annually is ap- 
propriated for aid to states and will be 
available for the following purposes: 

(a) For aid to the state and territorial 
health departments in providing 
adequate facilities for the state and 
territorial health departments, es- 
pecially for the promotion and 
administrative guidance of full- 
time city, county and district 
organizations. 

(b) To strengthen the service divisions 
of state and territorial health de- 
partments. 

The bill provides that the funds are to 
be allocated by the United States Public 
Health Service to the various states on the 
basis of three factors: population, special 
health problems, and financial needs. 

An additional $2,000,000 for each fiscal 
year is authorized for expenditure by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
investigating disease and problems of 
sanitation, and in cooperating with the 
health authorities of the states. 

JosEPHINE RocHE 
Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Treasury Department 


The N.Y.A. Brings a Challenge to the 
Association 

An opportunity for A.A.U.W. branches 
to serve the youth of their communities 
comes with the invitation to the Associa- 
tion to cooperate with the National 
Youth Administration in developing its 
program. 

By executive order of the President, 
$50,000,000 has been set aside from work 
relief funds to give to young people be- 
tween 16 and 25 years of age who are not 
regularly employed or attending schools, 
the vocational and educational opportu- 
nities of which the extended depression 
has threatened to rob them. 

Dr. McHale in the General Director's 
Letter has outlined the details of the 
program and suggested that branch 
presidents offer the services of the branch 
to the State Youth Director. The branches 
will greatly aid this project if they will 
look the community over thoughtfully 
to discover socially useful projects upon 
which young people could be employed 
under the N.Y.A. Branches may also help 
to discover young people in the commu- 
nity who are capable of doing high-grade 
college work, but in need of financial 
assistance, and direct them to institutions 
that are eligible to provide part-time 
jobs. Provision has also been made 
for post-graduate aid, training for pub- 
lic service, and for high school aid. 
A.A.U.W. can be helpful in guiding 
those who should avail themselves of 
these opportunities. 

The course which is being mapped by 
the National Youth Administration — to 
provide work at once useful but not in 
competition with normal employment, 
and to furnish guidance and educational 
opportunity to these young casualties of 
the depression — is a task which requires 
endless wisdom and ingenuity. It cannot 
succeed without the vision, sympathetic 
understanding, and intelligent coopera- 
tion of the best elements in the commu- 
nity. In this endeavor A.A.U.W. branches 
— and particularly the recent graduates 
groups — are especially qualified to make 
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a creative contribution. This project 
brings a definite challenge to A.A.U.W. 


Industrial Home Work Menaces the 
Home 

The depression sent large numbers of 
women out of the factory and back into 
the home. Now the depression has 
brought the factory to the home, in the 
form of industrialized home work. 

The long hours, pitifully inadequate 
pay, and squalor which inevitably accom- 
pany industrial home work are pictured 
in Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 135 — 
The Commercialization of the Home through 
Industrial Home Work. (This bulletin may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.; price, 5 
cents.) In brief case histories this bulle- 
tin paints the evils of home work. A brief 
summary of the situation is given, to- 
gether with suggestions as to steps which 
must be taken if this ruinous system is to 
be ended. The suggestions are construc- 
tive: not only legal abolishment of 
factory work in the home, but also the 
organization of handicraft centers to 
meet the need of many skilled crafts- 
women to supplement family income and 
yet care for their families — centers 
where decent standards can be main- 
tained. 

This matter must concern A.A.U.W., 
because of its interest in standards for 
women workers and in child welfare and 
the home. To quote the Women’s Bu- 
reau: ‘“The home has been the family 
shelter through the centuries. To prevent 
the distortion of its social function 
through use by profit-making industries 
is the responsibility of society.”’ 


Educational Camps for Unemployed Wo- 
men 

Resuming a relief activity initiated 
last summer, State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrations have been authorized to 


establish educational camps for unem- 
ployed single women who are either on 
relief or from families on the relief rolls. 
Camps are being organized to provide 
for groups of between 50 and 100 girls 
between the ages of 16 and 25 for six- 
to eight-week terms. The curriculum is 
planned to include instruction in the 
social sciences and English under the 
direction of the Office of the Specialist 
in Workers’ Education, adjustment coun- 
seling, training in household manage- 
ment, health education, recreation, and 
the creative arts. 

More than thirty camps have already 
been authorized and it is hoped that more 
than twice as many will finally be estab- 
lished. As only a very limited amount 
of funds can be made available for the 
purchase of teaching materials and books, 
many of these camps may be handicapped 
by the lack of a suitable library. The as- 
sistance of local branches of the A.A.U.W. 
in setting up libraries and procuring 
books would be very valuable to the 
directors of camps in their communities. 
Information concerning educational 
camps which are being established in 
your community may be obtained from 
the State Relief Administration or the 
State Director of the National Youth 
Administration. 


C.C.C. Camps 

The Director of C.C.C. Camp Educa- 
tion, Mr. Howard W. Oxley, has asked 
the help of A.A.U.W. branches, particu- 
larly in improving educational and recre- 
ational facilities about the camps. It is 
recognized that the C.C.C. camps should 
do more than ‘‘take the boys off the 
streets,’’ but it is anything but a simple 
matter to develop an educational and 
recreational program suited to the needs 
of such groups. Here is a place where 
the skill, experience, and training of 
A.A.U.W. members may do good service. 





Progress of the Fellowship Fund 


Contributions by Units’ 
UNITS 1933-34 


Connecticut-Rhode Island... $1,456 00 
North New England*..... 1,117.87 
New York City 376 .83 
New York Strate. .. 756 12 
New Jersey 911 06 
Philadelphia....... ; 250 00 
Pennsy!vania-Delaware.. . 1,024.36 
Washington, D.C....... 1,481 82 
South Atlantic Unit 1,576.14 
SR ie nsestecianes eo. 1,193.44 
Michigan........ 842.92 
Indiana. ..... 962.71 
1,264.97 

850 .88 

850.59 
1,179.58 
1,602.74 
1,106 53 
1,038 81 
2,155 .90 
1,583 .86 


TOTAL 


$8,109 21 
12,844.75 
2,025 .06 

10,493.70 
8,236.53 

7,323.49 

8,457.60 

8,379 .27 

14,804.75 
17,792.15 
10,945 .48 
10,720.88 
11,452.46 
15,321 14 
12,264 68 
22,838 .80 
15,713.06 
9,279 .08 

14,795 .40 
23,051 .93 
25,226.27 
2,255.22 

71.72 


1934-35 
$970 .26 
1,273.00 
633.23 
1,222.45 
829.55 
315.49 
910.65 
303 .00 
1,866.42 
1,080 .63 
799.41 
1,467.55 
925.41 
884 .85 
1,116.79 
2,659 22 
1,929.25 
994 .35 
2,204.99 
2,471 .37 
2,291.94 


Me askance ins 
Southeast Central 
Northwest Central**. ...... 
Southwest Central**.... 
ee 
Rocky Mountain... . 
North Pacific 

South Pacific. .........- 
General International. . . 


Income from Maps. . . 71.72 


$23,583.13 $27,221.53 $272,402.63 


TOTAL.,..... 


* Boston and North New England combined. 

®* In addition to sectional fellowships awarded through che Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee. The Northwest Central figure for 1934-35 in- 
cludes the amount of the stipend to be awarded. 


Branches with Highest Per Capita 
Contributions 


In reckoning per capita contributions 
branches were grouped according to size 
based on membership figures at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year — June 1, 1934. 
Group A: Monadnock, N. H..... $5.26 

Hot Springs, Ark... 3 
Group B: South Bend, Ind... . 03 
Burlington, Vt..... 82 
Group C: New Haven, Conn... 61 
Indianapolis, Ind... 56 
Group D: Denver, Colo..... 24 
Portland, Ore...... 2.43 


Contributions by States 


In this list, state divisions and branch 
units are arranged in order according to 
size of contributions. States with 100% 
branch contribution are starred. 

Per capita contribution is figured on the 
basis of membership June 1, 1934. 


1 All figures on contributions are as of May 3}, 


1935. 


*New Hampshire 
*Colorado 


*Rhode Island... 
*Vermont 


Philippine Islands... 


New York City.... 
*Minnesota 
*Washington 

North Carolina. .. 
*New Mexico.... 
*Indiana 
*Tennessee 
*Virginia 


*South Carolina... 
*Alabama 
*Delaware 
Philadelphia 
*North Dakota 
*Connecticut.. . 
*Montana 


*Georgia 
*Arkansas 
*Kentucky 
*Massachusetts. . . 


New York State. . 
*Wisconsin 
*Michigan 
*Missouri 

West Virginia... 
*Nebraska 
*Tllinois.... 


*New Jersey . 


*California... 


District of Columbia. 


Pennsylvania. 


*Wyoming... 


Mississippi. . 


Maryland... 


*Arizona 


1 Additional contributions received in June will be 


MeEMBER- 
SHIP 
88 
1015 


1306 
570 
567 

1722 

2177 

1674 

1247 

3525 
782 

1811 
153 
102 
126 
151 
189 
248 
248 
133 


ContTRI- 
BUTION 
$200 .00 
1966.64 
1070.65 
350.00 
301.50 
25.00 
633.23 
1802.00 
1030.45 
446.26 
170.85 
ae 
.35t 
.16t 
.00 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.00 
.49 
.50 


reported with the 1935-36 contributions. 


ee 
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Units Contributing to Fellowships Now 
Being Awarded 

Income from the first $10,000 contrib- 
uted by each unit is used to finance the 
endowment campaign. Interest on con- 
tributions over and above the first $10,000 
is used for fellowship stipends. Fourteen 
units will now be contributing in this 
way to fellowship stipends: 
North New England Illinois 
New York State Southeast Central 
South Atlantic Unit Northwest Central 
Ohio Southwest Central 
Michigan Rocky Mountain 
Indiana North Pacific 
Wisconsin South Pacific 


Special Mention 


Seven of the units consisting of several 
states achieved 100% branch participa- 
tion: 

Connecticut-Rhode Island Rocky Mountain 
North New England South Pacific 


North Pacific Southwest Central 
Northwest Central 


Indiana has the proud record of two 
branches honored with awards for high- 
est per Capita contributions. 

New Hampshire stands first among the 
states for per capita contribution and a 
New Hampshire branch has the highest 
per capita record among all branches. 


Fellowship Awards 


Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship 


The award of the Lindsey Barbee So- 
cial Service Fellowship, offered by the 
Gamma Phi Beta Sorority, to Muriel 
J. Gayford, was announced by the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellowship 
Awards in July. Miss Gayford was born 
in Waxhaw, N. C.; her present home is 
in Salt Lake City. She took one year of 
academic work at the University of Utah, 
received the B.A. from the University of 
Kansas in 1924, and did graduate work 
at the Graduate School of Social Econ- 
omy, Bryn Mawr, and the London School 
of Economics, University of London. 
She has held positions in the social serv- 
ice departments of the Salt Lake County 
General Hospital and the Washington 
University Clinics and Allied Hospitals. 
Miss Gayford will spend the fellowship 
year at Washington University, Sct. 
Louis, completing the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Science in Public 
Administration, and specializing in med- 
ical social work. 

The first award of the Gamma Phi Beta 
Fellowship by the A.A.U.W. Awards 
Committee was made in 1917, and the 
fellowship has been awarded nine times. 
The stipend of $1000 is offered for prepa- 


ration, in a graduate school of recog- 
nized standing, for the profession of social 
service. 


International Awards 


Award of the Crusade International 
Fellowship for 1935-36 was announced 
in May by the I.F.U.W. Committee for 
the Award of International Fellowships. 
The successful candidate is Dr. E. Kol of 
Hungary, who will do physiological and 
kryobiological research in the Alpine 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Miss Lydia L. M. Hunter 
(Canadian Federation) was named alter- 
nate. 

The Senior International Fellowship in 
Arts, offered by the I.F.U.W., was 
awarded by the same committee to Dr. 
Anna Roes of Holland for research on the 
influence of Iranian art on the classical 
art of Greece and Rome. Dr. Erna Piffl 
(Austria) was appointed alternate. 

The I.F.U.W. Council, on recommenda- 
tion of the Awards Committee, suggested 
that during the present financial crisis 
donations might be used for immediate 
awards, rather than for endowment. A 
number of national Associations rfe- 
sponded, contributing about $1200, which 
was allotted as follows: 
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(a) A grant of £120 to Miss Erna 
Piffl, in view of the high standard 
of her work and the importance of her 
proposed research on folk-lore and cos- 
tume. 

(b) A grant of £40 to Dr. Francesca 


Bozza (Italian Federation) to assist her 
in a study of Egyptian papyri concerned 
with marriage laws. 

(c) A sum of £70 to be reserved for 
small grants to be awarded by the com- 
mittee in the autumn of 1935. 


Fellowships Available, 1936-37 


Fellowships for 1936-37 for which application should be made to the American Association of 
University Women are listed below. Applications must reach Headquarters not later than De- 
cember 1, 1935. Complete information regarding these fellowships is given in a leaflet, Fellow- 
ships Announcement, which may be obtained by writing to the secretary of the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fel- 
lowship.— Open to American women holding the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree or having equivalent prepara- 
tion, who give promise of distinction; for research in 
physics, chemistry, or biology. This fellowship may 
be awarded as a fellowship for research only ($1,200); 
or a docentship ($1,500), the holder of which shall 
have arranged to combine research with the giving 
of one or more courses of university lectures. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. — Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or literature, 
and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


Latin American Fellowship. — Open to women 
who are nationals of the Latin American republics, 
at least twenty-one years of age, having the equiva- 
lent of a college education in the universities or best 
normal schools of their countries, and a sufficient 
knowledge of English to study in this country profit- 
ably. For advanced study in the United States in 
preparation for some form of public service to their 
countries. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. — Open 
to all members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women. 
For research at an approved university or institution 
in some country other than that of the holder. $1,500. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship. — 
Open to women from any section of the country who 
have completed at least one year of graduate work in 
arts, science, or literature; all qualifications being 
equal, preference will be given to a candidate from 
the Northwest Central Section. For science, litera- 
ture, or the arts. $1,500. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship. — 
Open to British women of graduate standing for 
graduate study in this country. $2,000. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship. — 
Open to American women for graduate study or 
research. To be awarded only to one who gives 
promise of distinction in the subject to which she 
has devoted herself. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. Fellowship Crusade International 
Fellowship. — Open to members of associations or 
federations belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women who have published re- 
sults of independent research within the past five 
years. For graduate study or research in some coun- 
try other than that of the holder. $1,500. 


International Senior Fellowshipin Science.— 
Open to members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women, pref- 
erably not more than forty-five years of age, who have 
published the results of independent research within 
the last five years. For work in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, biology, or experimental psy- 
chology in some country other than that of the 
holder. Women who have attained university pro- 
fessorial standing are not ordinarily considered. 
£300. 


Spanish Fellowship. — Open to members of 
associations belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, having sufficient knowl- 
edge of Spanish for work in Spain. For advanced 
study or research in science, history, philosophy, 
literature, or art, in Spain. 4,000 pesetas. 


International Residential Scholarship at 
Crosby Hall. — Open to members of associations 
belonging to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. For research or other post-graduate 
work in science or arts in London, the holder to be in 
residence at Crosby Hall. Women who have attained 
university professorial standing are not ordinarily 
considered. £100. 
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The L.F.U.W. Conference, 1936 


The next Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
will be held in Krakow, Poland, August 
25-30, 1936. Krakow, the seat of the 
oldest university in Poland, is said to be 
one of the most interesting cities in the 
country, and the gracious hospitality of 
the Poles is famous throughout the 
world. An important feature of the Con- 
ference program will be a series of group 
discussions on the topic, ‘‘How can the 
I.F.U.W. most usefully contribute to the 
training in international cooperation of 
the coming generation?”’ 

The maximum number of voting dele- 
gates allowed to any national association 
is five, but the A.A.U.W. will be en- 
titled to about two hundred non-vot- 
ing delegates besides. The voting dele- 
gates and their alternates are designated 
by the Board of Directors; the non- 
voting delegates are apportioned to the 
sections according to membership and 
are appointed by the respective Sectional 
Directors. 


Miss Bosanquet Resigns 


The following announcement from Dr. 
Westerdyke, president of the I.F.U.W., 
will be received with regret by the many 
A.A.U.W. members who had come in 
contact with the able secretary of the 
International Federation: 


I regret to have to inform you that at the last 
meeting of the Board of Officers Miss Bosanquet an- 
nounced that she did not intend to stand for re-elec- 
tion as executive secretary at the next Conference, 
as she wished to have more time for literary work. 
But since it appeared that the actual date of a Con- 
ference would be unsuitable for a sudden change in 
the secretariat, the Board of Officers accepted her 
offer to resign at some convenient date during the 
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summer of 1935, and appointed Miss Erica Holme, 
the former assistant secretary, to act as temporary 
executive secretary. The date finally fixed for Miss 
Bosanquet’s retirement was June 30 and Miss Holme 
started work in her new capacity on July 1, 1935. 

Miss Margaret Stephens, M.A., of Belfast, was 
appointed assistant secretary. 


The I.F.U.W. and the Right 
of Women to Work 

Before the recent International Labor 
Conference a movement was launched to 
obtain the endorsement of the I.L.O. to 
the proposition that women should be 
excluded from gainful employment, as a 
means of solving the unemployment 
problem. Women’s organizations every- 
where sent protests, among them the 
International Federation of University 
Women, which reaffirmed the resolution 
adopted at the Budapest Council Meeting 
of 1934 on Women’s Right to Work. It 
should be a matter of pride to American 
women that Miss Grace Abbott, one of 
the U. S. Government Delegates, played 
an important part in heading off the anti- 
feminist movement at the Conference. 


A Letter from Germany 


Last winter the Washington Headquar- 
ters staff of A.A.U.W. greatly enjoyed the 
visit of a German woman writer, for- 
merly a member of the Journalists Section 
of the German Federation of University 
Women. Now comes this letter: 


Now perhaps you are interested in an article of 
mine, published by a leading magazine. I am very 
sorry this article is the last one I am allowed to write 
in Germany. By reasons of my non-Aryan birth, in 
spite of my and my family’s Christian religion, rea- 
sons which no doubt you are familiar with, I am 
actually forbidden to write even a single line within 
the German bounds. 

You can imagine that my longing for America has 
not lessened. 





Biennial Reports of National Committees 
As Adopted by the 1935 Convention 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMITTEE 


The Educational Policies Committee has 
met twice during the past year — on April 12, 
1934, and on March 16, 1935. At both of these 
meetings items referred by the Board of Direc- 
tors were discussed. The trend of discussion at 
the April 1934 meeting lay for the most part in 
the direction of taking stock of the goals and 
objectives of the Association as a whole, es- 
pecially in relation to its respective parts. It 
was the sense of the committee that in the 
rapid expansion of activities and interests oc- 
curring with the growth of the branches to 623 
the Association was in danger of losing its 
identity as a total functioning body through 
failure to integrate the energies of its specific 
interests. A complete discussion of the history 
of program items resulted in an agreement on 
major and minor considerations. The advisabil- 
ity of having all reports of the Association's 
educational activities include those in the 
international educational field was pointed 
out. It was the committee’s thought that 
integration would strengthen the program. 
They believed this might be done by reporting 
the entire program and by having international 
education represented in the future as a field of 
learning on the Educational Policies Commit- 
tee. The Board later appointed a joint commit- 
tee, representatives of the Educational Policies 
Committee, the International Relations Com- 
mittee, and the Board, to review this recom- 
mendation. The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee approved integration, and the 
Board authorized the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the field of international education 
to the Committee on Educational Policies when 
a vacancy occurs. 

The second meeting of the Educational 
Policies Committee, held in March 1935, con- 
cerned itself with a consideration of the chal- 
lenging opportunities offered in our present 
national crisis to university women in the di- 
rection of real creative thinking with refer- 
ence to national public educational welfare. 
With the closing of schools because of inade- 
quate state support, the abandonment of such 
important institutions as kindergartens, physi- 
cal education, health education, to say noth- 
ing of educational activities of a cultural na- 
ture, it seemed to the committee imperative 


that our membership as a trained group should 
devote their interests and energies to tackling 
major problems that have to do with alarming 
changes in the status of educational standards 
toward which we have striven for so many 
years. It was pointed out that as an organiza- 
tion we should utilize our background of aca- 
demic training and opportunities to make a 
serious study of federal, state, and municipal 
conditions along educational lines which 
would be something more than the woman's 
club sponsoring of desultory issues which more 
and more takes on political coloring. It was 
indicated that university-trained women have 
so far taken more interest in fields of higher 
education than in the field of public education 
with its problems of school finance, teachers’ 
retirement funds, personnel of state and city 
boards of education, and public library edu- 
cational facilities for the community. The 
committee believes the time has come for all 
university women to give more serious con- 
sideration to adequate free public education 
and what that does in insuring the continued 
integrity of a democracy. With the multipli- 
cation of study groups to 1700 for the year 
1933-34 and the increase in membership in 
spite of the period of economic depression 
there is indication of a growing thoughtful- 
ness in our Association concerning the present 
crisis in the social order of which we are a 
part. The American Association of University 
Women by virtue of its achievements in the 
past decade has come to be recognized as a 
leader in the development of adult education. 
Its study groups, forums, conferences, experi- 
ments in new techniques, take it into the 
sphere of national socio-economic problems, 
international problems, educational] standards, 
child development and education for family 
life and parenthood, and the creative arts. 
Our General Director has served on the 
F.E.R.A. Emergency Parent Education Com- 
mittee, as chairman of the A.A.A. Consumers’ 
Counsel national milk survey follow-up, in 
conferences with the N.R.A. Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board and the Consumers’ Division of 
the F.E.R.A., and as a member of the Youth 
Service Committee of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation-National Student Federation. Branches 
have cooperated with the five-point F.E.R.A. 
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emergency education program, particularly in 
respect to work for higher standards. Repre- 
sentatives from branch consumer study groups 
have served in 29 cities on milk licensing 
boards, and in 59 cities cooperation was given 
to the A.A.A. Consumers’ Counsel national 
milk survey. 

In consideration of the legislative items 
submitted by the Legislative Committee, the 
Educational Policies Committee felt that the 
energies and interests of the Committee on 
Legislation should be spent in lining up be- 
hind programs that would be the expression of 
the Association's educational program objec- 
tives as a whole rather than the sponsoring of 
legislation covering a wide range of interests 
more or less indirectly allied to the A.A.U.W. 
educational fields. For example, the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee expressed itself in 
favor of supporting a Department of Educa- 
tional Welfare rather than a Department of 
Education which was really the recommenda- 
tion of the previous Federal administration's 
National Advisory Committee on Education 
in its report on ‘‘Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion.”” 

The educational program of the Association 
as it is carried out in study groups, communal 
activities, etc., is summarized in the Progress 
Report which is to be issued to the branches 
(pp. 4-8). 

The committee were superlative in their 
comments on the program progress that has 

een made in the past two years. They voted 
not only to receive the Genera] Director's 1935 
report but to take a stand in interpreting its 
significance in terms of the expansion of facili- 
ties which would dignify the kind of work it 
represents and provide for more direction of 
the more important considerations in certain 
fields. 

It was the committee’s thought that the 
time had come for at least three more special- 
ists on our Headquarters’ staff, to study di- 
rectly and synthesize in leadership the objec- 
tives of educational service which a rapidly 
changing social order challenges our Associa- 
tion to meet. The following resolution was 
moved, seconded, and carried: 


In view of the fact that the Association's member- 
ship has increased from 18,000 to 45,000 in the period 
during which the personnel of the Headquarters 
staff has increased only from eleven to eighteen; in 
further view of the commensurate increase in study 
groups and activities growing out of socio-economic 
conditions, all of which make more than propor- 


tionately increased demands for expert services in an 
expanded field of the Association's interests and 
responsibilities for leadership in public affairs, be it 
resolved that three highly trained, part- or full-time 
specialists be added to the Headquarters staff, a 
political scientist, an expert in sociology and eco- 
nomics, and a qualified person in the arts, and be it 
further resolved that the clerical and secretarial help 
be augmented and reorganized to facilitate the es- 
sential needs of the expanded educational program. 
These resolutions are made in full knowledge of the 
indebtedness of the Association to experts whose 
timely and generous volunteer services have enabled 
the Association to expand its materials without 
reducing their high quality. 


This committee has also worked with the 
International Relations Committee in drawing 
up a statement of principles, in the form of 
two resolutions to be presented to the con- 
vention, to meet the need for a general guide 
in the development of the Association's work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Estuer Lorine Ricuarps, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND 
MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


The Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards has held three meetings 
since the convention in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in 1933. The work on standards by the 
combined committees, Membership and Main- 
taining Standards, began in November, 1934, 
by vote of the 1933 Convention to accept the 
recommendation of the Committee on Main- 
taining Standards and the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policies to combine the work of the 
two committees with the properly augmented 
personnel. 

A blank was prepared for this follow-up 
work, checking on standards in colleges and 
universities approved for membership in the 
American Association of University Women 
with regard to matters of particular impor- 
tance and interest to this Association. This 
blank was designed not only to check on these 
standards, but also to show the progress which 
had been made over the period of the last five 
years. The blank was sent to the 245 approved 
institutions; to date 227 have been returned. 
So far as the information of the committee 
goes, it is evident from a preliminary examina- 
tion of the returns that the present economic 
stress has thwarted development in many in- 
stitutions and in some cases has definitely af- 
fected standards. 

The work of the committee has been slow, 
because of the increased amount of work in its 
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care and of the decreased amount of time al- 
lowed for meetings. 

Following the instructions of the conven- 
tion (1933) upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittees on Maintaining Standards and Educa- 
tional Policies, the committee found that the 
aim was to reach a basic standard for all insti- 
tutions approved for A.A.U.W. membership 
and therefore to bring all institutions on the 
list to the required approval of the Association 
of American Universities in 1938. The recom- 
mendation of these committees, approved by 
the convention, was that “‘institutions on the 
list in 1929 which have not the approved rat- 
ing of the Association of American Universi- 
ties be given a five-year period in which to 
secure that rating.’’ Each institution on the 
Association's approved list has been advised of 
this ruling. Now, the committee's concern is 
with the comments made by our own member- 
ship that the list does not represent consist- 
ency in the matter of standards, since some of 
the institutions accepted by the convention 
since 1929 have failed to qualify under the As- 
sociation of American Universities. In the con- 
vention minutes as well as reports, the point 
was not made clear that it was the intention 
that the recommendation voted in 1933 re- 
quired all institutions to secure the rating of 
the Association of American Universities 
within a five-year period. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to read into the minutes at this time a 
more lucid expression of the former convention 
action, namely, 
that all institutions placed on the A.A.U.W. ap- 
proved list since 1929 or in process of study at this 
time shall be required to have the rating of the 
Association of American Universities by the end of 
a five-year period ending June 1, 1940. 


With regard to the membership work of the 
committee, the number of institutions studied 
during the two-year interim between conven- 
tions was twenty-three; the number recom- 
mended for approval, five, and one for higher 
degrees. The number of applications now in 
the committee's files, exclusive of those recom- 
mended for approval, is seventy. For the in- 
formation of the membership, the committee 
wishes to explain that it considers applica- 
tions for approval in the order of the dates of 
their receipt in the office at national Head- 
quarters. 

As a result of the committee's work during 
the two-year period the following recom- 
mendations are submitted for convention ac- 
tion: 


The removal of Westminster College from 
the approved list. Westminster College was 
dropped from the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities in 1934. 

The convention will recall that the Com- 
mittee on Membership was instructed by the 
Association in convention in 1929 to consider 
for approval those teachers colleges which had 
the unconditional rating of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, the committee 
to begin its study df these institutions when 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
published such a list. A list was published in 
1932, indicating the institutions which were 
rated unconditionally, and the Committee on 
Membership began its work on those teachers 
colleges which qualified. 

As the work with teachers colleges has de- 
veloped, the committee now finds great diffi- 
culty in handling the list of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, for the rea- 
son that there is no stability represented in 
this as there is in the list of the Association of 
American Universities. In other words, there 
is frequent changing of institutions in respect 
to their place on the list. In checking this 
through with the members of the Accrediting 
Committee of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, the committee learned that 
there will be no final list of teachers colleges if 
the present program of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges is continued. This 
inability to reach a final list is due, in part at 
least, to the effort to raise standards, an effort 
with which we heartily sympathize. Since 
this has been established by the committee, 
not only in correspondence but in conference, 
the Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards feels that this list can no longer 
be regarded as a starting point in the con- 
sideration of teachers colleges, since it is 
necessary for our procedure with teachers col- 
leges to be consistent with our procedure with 
liberal arts colleges approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. The commit- 
tee’s recommendation, therefore, is that we 
hold in abeyance any further consideration of 
teachers colleges until the committee deems 
that the rating agency of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges is satisfac- 
tory. 

To be more specific and present cases in 
point, the committee calls attention to the 
fact that there are teachers colleges on the ap- 
proved list which would not be eligible to 
apply for approval at the present time, on the 
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Association of Teachers Colleges’ own show- 
ing. When the committee’s agenda for the 
November meeting was prepared, the institu- 
tions scheduled for study were placed on a 
tentative agenda and sent to the members of 
the committee for their consideration several 
weeks prior to the meeting. By the time of the 
meeting, seven teachers colleges scheduled for 
study were listed by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges as conditioned in one or 
two standards and were, of course, removed 
from the agenda. This same condition presented 
itself to the committee at the meeting held in 
April. 

A study of the standards of the two agencies, 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the Association of American Uni- 
versities, as well as the procedures, shows 
similarity, but as the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges has developed its procedure 
it appears to have deviated from these stand- 
ards. 

The committee is happy to report to the con- 
vention that close cooperation has been worked 
out with the Association of American Uni- 
versities so that notice of any institution being 
warned or dropped by that Association will be 
sent to the committee immediately. Since the 
standards of the Association of American Uni- 
versities are the basic standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the 
committee proceeds more effectively with this 
relationship. Since Westminster College was 
dropped by the Association of American Uni- 
versities for deviation from their major aca- 
demic standards, it is now in order to recom- 
mend dropping the college from the list of this 
Association. 

The committee recommends the following 
institutions for approval: 


Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington 

School of Education, New York University, New 
York City 


and recommends that New York University, 
New York City, be placed on List II. 

The pamphlet listing the colleges and uni- 
versities approved for membership was revised 
after the convention in 1933, and at that time 
the committee made a study of degrees granted 
by each institution and listed in the pamphlet 
those for which were required the sixty semes- 
ter hours of non-professional, non-technical 


work, required for membership in this Associa- 
tion. The publication of these degrees has 
simplified greatly the work of the branch mem- 
bership chairmen, and has eliminated to some 
extent the necessity of examining the college 
records of membership candidates. However, 
the examination of individual transcripts of 
those who hold unapproved degrees continues. 
Because the present practice of evaluating in- 
dividual transcripts of record is unsatisfactory 
the committee recommends to the convention 
that it be discontinued and that admission to 
membership be based entirely upon the pub- 
lished list of approved degrees, thus ceasing 
the scrutiny of individual records. This recom- 
mendation does not preclude later considera- 
tion of degree requirements and additions from 
time to time as curricular changes are effected 
to meet the Association's requirement. 

In addition to the consideration of applica- 
tions from the paper evidence submitted, the 
committee makes one visit of inspection to each 
applying institution prior to its recommenda- 
tion for the Association's approved list. The 
committee during the two years since the last 
convention has made five visits of inspection 
to applying institutions and one visit in con- 
nection with the standards work. 

The matter of correspondence alone is a con- 
siderable item in the committee's work. In 
addition to the letters written to colleges and 
universities concerning degree requirements, 
their status in the Association, the status of 
applications, etc., many letters have been 
answered about other phases of the commit- 
tee’s work. There have been numerous con- 
ferences with college presidents concerning 
their institutions, on candidates for positions, 
and on other matters. 

The Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards asks the support of the 
membership of the Association at all times. 
It feels that the more rigidly it can apply the 
Association's standards to institutions con- 
sidered for membership, the more strength the 
Association will gain thereby. The Associa- 
tion, since its organization in 1882, has been 
concerned not only with opening doors of in- 
stitutions of learning to women, but in raising 
the standards of education in the institutions 
open to women. This committee, now not only 
concerned with the consideration of institu- 
tions for admission to the approved list of the 
Association but with the maintenance of 
standards by these institutions, feels very 
strongly that the Association must not deviate 
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from the high standards by which the Associa- 
tion was organized in 1882. 
Respectfully submitted, 


KATHARINE Rocers Apams, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards has 
met twice for the award of fellowships since 
the last convention. These meetings were held 
in New York, where the committee were in- 
vited by Dean Gildersleeve to be the guests of 
Barnard College during the three-day session. 

In January 1934 there were 155 candidates 
who applied for seven fellowships available, 
and in January 1935 there were 162 candidates 
for eleven fellowships. Awards have been 
made in eight different subjects of study — 
archaeology, chemistry, education, English 
literature, history, physics, physiology, and 
public health. The fellowships have been 
awarded for specific research projects, except 
in the case of the Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Fellowship for 1935-36, which by the terms of 
the fellowship, may be used for a year of 
study in an approved school of public health. 

The awards of national fellowships have 
had the following geographical representa- 
tion designated according to the place of 
birth: 


Illinois 
Iowa..... 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota... . 


New Hampshire. ... 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
NE oon ate aha 3% 


This tabulation includes two naturalized 
citizens, one from Minnesota and the other 
from New York. 

The Latin American Fellowship has been 
awarded to Dr. Vadillo of Mexico, and to Dr. 
Winocur of Argentina for the study of medical 
problems. 

The A.A.U.W. International Fellowship 
has been awarded to Dr. Jastrow of Berlin, 
who is an archaeologist, and to Dr. Kornfeld 
of Czechoslovakia, who is a physicist. 

Details of the awards have been announced 
in the Journat. Under the able direction of 
the editor, information has been given fre- 
quently on the use that our fellows are making 
of the awards. As a result we hope that the 
members of the Association are better ac- 
quainted each year with the work of the com- 
mittee and the use to which fellowship funds 
are put. 

In addition to these fellowships, the com- 


mittee was asked in March of this year to 
administer the award of the Lindsey Barbee 
Fellowship offered by the Gamma Phi Beta 
Sorority. June 1 was set as the final date for re- 
ceiving applications, and it is expected that 
the award will be made by the first of 
July. 

In September 1934 the committee was asked 
to nominate candidates for a scholarship at 
the Collegio Sanchez y Tiant, a girl’s seminary 
in Havana. Three excellent candidates were 
found at short notice. These candidates had 
studied Spanish for two or more years at Bar- 
nard, Goucher, and Sweet Briar Colleges. All 
were graduates of the class of 1934. The award 
was made by Sefiora Sanchez to Ruth Thomp- 
son of Barnard. Miss Thompson has spent the 
year in Havana doing some elementary teach- 
ing, studying, and improving her speaking 
ability in Spanish. 

The committee has continued to cooperate 
with the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in making nominations for the 
fellowship offered annually under the Yardley 
Foundation. 

In 1933, following the policy of rotating 
committee membership by three-year periods 
of service, Professor Gallagher of Goucher and 
Professor Wicks of Vassar replaced Professor 
Hewes of Mount Holyoke and Dr. Clark of 
Johns Hopkins. In 1934 Dr. Graham of the 
Medical School of Washington University re- 
placed Professor Reimer of Barnard College in 
Science, and Dr. Norman of Chicago replaced 
Dr. Goddard of Goucher College in the field of 
Romance Languages. 

At the meeting in January 1935 Mrs. Esther 
McGill of the English Department at Barnard 
substituted for Dr. Balderston, who was un- 
able to be present. This year the term of mem- 
bership on the committee expires for Dr. 
Balderston, who has represented the field of 
English literature, and for Dr. Dohan, who 
has represented the fields of art and archaeol- 
ogy. 

Miss Heloise Brainerd, chief of the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, has continued to be most helpful in 
finding candidates for the Latin American Fel- 
lowship. In 1934 there were seventeen candi- 
dates and in 1935 there were twenty-five. Miss 
Brainerd has given useful information in guid- 
ing our choice of these candidates, and has 
helped us in solving some of the problems that 
have come up in making the best use of the 
fellowship. The committee would also record 
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its appreciation of the unfailing interest and 
helpfulness of Professor Mary W. Williams of 
Goucher College in enabling the Latin Ameri- 
can fellows with whom she has come in con- 
tact to spend their time to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The chairman of your committee has corre- 
sponded with thesecretary of the International 
Federation on the procedure to be followed in 
awarding the international fellowships. At 
the present time an important proposal is un- 
der consideration to have a section of the Inter- 
national Committee in the United States. The 
details of this plan have not been worked out, 
but the general policy promises more effective 
cooperation between the International Federa- 
tion and the European and American members. 

The question has twice been raised this 
year of making awards to candidates who 
would use the stipend while carrying on — at 
least part time — other work such as teach- 
ing. The committee has disapproved this de- 
parture from our policy of requiring fellows to 
give their time unreservedly to the plan pro- 
posed in their applications. 

Another question of policy rises from time 
to time. This is the question of unrestricted 
fellowships — unrestricted as to age or field of 
work. The comparison of achievement in dif- 
ferent fields of work in itself is frequently a 
puzzling one, but it becomes much more com- 
plicated when the records of women of differ- 
ent ages are compared. The committee has fol- 
lowed as closely as possible the policy of the 
Association to grant fellowships to those who 
are about to complete the dissertation for the 
Ph.D. degree, or, having the degree, are still 
in the early years of their professional work. 
This results in the use of our fellowship funds 
to aid younger scholars as a rule. In the past 
two years, nine of the thirteen American fel- 
lows have been thirty years of age or under. 
No successful candidate was over thirty-five. 
There does not seem to be any immediate need 
of changing this policy for our national fel- 
lowships. In the case of the international fel- 
lowships we have in recent years had the 
same difficulty that the International Federa- 
tion faces of comparing the work of women 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty with 
that of women twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of age. It would seem desirable to the chair- 
man of your committee to have the inter- 
national fellowships alternate in their award 
to younger and to senior candidates. Further, 
it would seem desirable to consider restricting 


the fields of study according to some plan of 
rotation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Emiuiz J. Hutcuinson, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Legislation has been a 
standing committee of the Association for ten 
years. It served some years prior as a special 
committee, replacing, after an interval, the 
Standing Committee on Educational Legisla- 
tion organized in 1898. During these last ten 
years legislation has been one of the growing 
interests of the Association. Members are 
recognizing that in order to achieve the pri- 
mary purpose of the Association, they must 
work for the improvement of laws, many of 
which directly and indirectly affect education. 
Interest in legislation is also growing in the 
Association because younger members are 
leaving the colleges and universities with 
greater interest in political science and eco- 
nomics and with a better understanding of the 
value of the latter to life and living conditions. 

Members of the Association are further 
realizing that all governmental] laws and regu- 
lations depend for their standards upon those 
citizens who give their interest and time to 
legislation. They have learned that persona] 
civic responsibility is not enough; that groups 
must study public questions, must test their 
value by intelligent and frequent discussions, 
and then seek to have legislative bodies enact 
favoring legislation, but only on the merit of 
these measures. Governments are also recog- 
nizing that an organization like the American 
Association of University Women can be a 
source of dependable information on the de- 
mands for legislation. Legislators welcome in- 
formation from such sources. 

The national legislative work in Washing- 
ton is carried on in cooperation with member 
organizations of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, in which the common in- 
terests and legislative purposes of the organi- 
zations are coordinated. It avoids thereby 
duplication and confusion, and combines in- 
formation and judgment in pushing legislative 
measures in Congress. The Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee endorses no legislation 
and proposes none. When any legislation is, 
however, endorsed by five or more member 
organizations, their legislative representatives 
become a committee for the promotion of that 
legislation. A list of the A.A.U.W. measures 
on which there are legislative committees in 
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the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
with the cooperating organizations, is at- 
tached as Appendix A.! 

Work for national legislation is carried on in 
the states by state and branch legislative chair- 
men in cooperation with the national com- 
mittee. In 1899 branch legislative committees 
were organized for this purpose. The national 
committee chairman keeps the state and 
branch legislative chairmen informed on the 
status of bills, on sources of available material 
on them, and the time when letters and tele- 
grams to members of Congress will be most 
effective. This is done through general and in- 
dividual letters, emergency telegrams, the 
General Director's Letter and the Journat. 
References on legislation in the A.A.U.W. 
Journats, October 1933 to June 1935 inclusive, 
are attached as Appendix B.! The programs on 
state legislation cover a broader field than the 
national legislative program. They are en- 
dorsed independently of the national Associa- 
tion and are carried out by the state and 
branch legislative committees. The national 
committee has, however, served the states as a 
clearing house for state legislation so far as 
facilities permitted. 


ProGRraM For 1933-35 


The legislative program since the last con- 
vention has involved much work in which the 
state and branch legislative chairmen have co- 
operated more generally and effectively than 
in any other biennial period. Progress has been 
made. Three of the measures may be passed 
during this session of Congress. They are: 
Maternity and Infant Welfare, the General 
Health of the Rural Population (both incor- 
porated as Sections in the Economic Security 
Bill), and Revision of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act. 

The status of measures to date is as follows: 

Legislation for establishing a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. — There was a vigorously 
pushed campaign for this measure during a 
number of years. It was decided, however, to 
discontinue this campaign while the National 
Advisory Committee on Education was making 
its investigations on the relations of the Fed- 
eral government to education; and more re- 
cently during proposals for the reorganization 
of the Federal government and for Federal 
emergency aid for education. A brief report 


1 Appendices are not printed here but may be 
secured from Headquarters on request. 


giving the principal steps taken in connection 
with the reorganization of the educational 
work of the Federal government is attached as 
Appendix C.1 The movement for a Federal De- 
partment of Education has continued to hold 
a prominent place in the minds of those be- 
lieving in it and efforts for its establishment 
will be renewed when the time is opportune. 
This measure is not included in the program 
for 1935-37 but those members interested will 
find a detailed account of the steps taken for a 
Department of Education in the biennial re- 
ports of the Committee on Legislation be- 
ginning with 1923. The printed hearings on 
the bill contain exhaustive reasons for and 
against the Department. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations supported by the As- 
sociation are for the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. These 
appropriations claim more or less attention 
during the greater part of every year. 

During the summer, needs of these govern- 
ment agencies and their estimates for appro- 
priations are studied, and hearings before the 
Bureau of the Budget are planned. After the 
Budget Bureau's recommendations are made, 
they are followed through the Congressional 
committees studying appropriations. Members 
of these committees are interviewed, state- 
ments are prepared for committee hearings and 
letters are sent to legislative chairmen who 
are constituents of these committee members. 
When Congress convenes, the appropriation 
bills carrying appropriations for the three Bu- 
reaus and the Office of Education are watched 
on their way through the House and Senate. 
Members of both Houses are interviewed and, 
if reductions are being made, the national legis- 
lative chairman reports the situation to legis- 
lative chairmen in the states and requests 
them to send letters where needed. They are 
also asked to use their influence when an ef- 
fort is being made to secure increases on the 
floor over appropriations recommended by the 
committees. 

Adequate appropriations for the Office of Educa- 
tion. — The Office of Education was estab- 
lished to collect and publish educational sta- 
tistics, to collect, publish, and distribute 
information on the status of education in this 
country. The Office answers requests for spe- 
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cific information, makes school surveys, 
advises states in educational legislation and 
accounting, and gives consultative services on 
organization, finance, curriculum, and school 
building problems. Expansion of government 
activities to meet the emergency has created 
many demands on the Office of Education for 
cooperation and assistance. This has meant 
new duties and new responsibilities for a staff 
already reduced in the economy wave. The 
Office of Education has aided: (1) The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration by loaning 
staff members to direct the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program; (2) The Civilian Conservation 
Corps by setting up a plan for an educational 
program in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps; (3) The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration by planning and cooperating in the 
National Apprentice Program; (4) The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration; (5) Rural 
Rehabilitation and Subsistence Homesteads by 
aiding in the educational aspects of these en- 
deavors to assist citizens. Through consulta- 
tive and advisory service and the use of its pub- 
lications and information services, the Office 
of Education has also given much of its ener- 
gies and has used its appropriations in cooper- 
ating with the other government activities 
for recovery. Appropriations for the Office of 
Education for 1934-35, $281,301, an increase 
of $10,000; for 1935-36, $313,220. 

Adequate appropriations for the continued develop- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau and the Women's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, and of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agriculture. — 
The Children’s Bureau has received many more 
requests for services in connection with emer- 
gency programs and permanent planning for 
child welfare than in previous years. Appropri- 
ations for the Children’s Bureau for 1934-35, 
$337,030; for 1935-36, $403,300. The amount 
available for 1936 carries an increase of ap- 
proximately $30,000 for consultative and ad- 
visory services to state departments of health, 
education and welfare, and for the restoration 
of salaries authorized throughout the govern- 
ment. 

The normal work of the Women’s Bureau, 
the only agency charged specifically with for- 
mulating standards and policies which shall 
promote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
has increased at least 25 per cent. In addition, 
the Bureau has been called on to engage in 
Many emergency activities. It has had todoa 
great amount of work in connection with the 


codes, with the increased unemployment of 
women and certain new labor conditions due 
to shifts in industry and occupations. The re- 
port of the Bureau on the survey of women in 
the professions and business will have par- 
ticular interest for this Association. Appropri- 
ations for the Bureau for 1934-35, $147,613; 
for 1935-36, $153,500. The appropriation for 
the Women’s Bureau for 1936 was not an in- 
crease over the amount allotted for 1935, as the 
figures indicate. The apparent increase is a 
restoration of the amounts cut from salaries in 
the economy program put in operation in 
1932. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has had 
heavy demands made upon it during the whole 
depression period. Its research divisions have 
served as important sources of information for 
the emergency and recovery agencies of the 
government. They have drawn upon the scien- 
tific data assembled by the Bureau and upon its 
trained personnel. Appropriations for 1934-35, 
$190,272; for 1935-36, $193,485. The apparent 
increase is for the restoration of salary reduc- 
tions. The appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture, as passed by the House, carried 
an amendment which would have prevented 
the dissemination of scientific information in 
regard to foods. This amendment, however, 
was eliminated in the Senate. (See A.A.U.W. 
Journat, April 1935, page 173.) 

Participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. — In De- 
cember 1934 a joint letter was sent by the 
Women’s World Court Committee to the 
President asking immediate ratification; on 
January 10, 1935, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee presented a favorable report to the 
Senate, and on January 29 it was there voted on 
after five hours’ debate. This measure was, 
however, defeated in the Senate January 29, 
1935, by a vote of 52 to 36. “The story of let- 
ters and telegrams opposing the World Court 
should be a lesson to members of organizations 
doing legislative work. It is an affirmative 
answer to the question, ‘Do letters and tele- 
grams do any good?’ Remember that defeat 
came mainly through letters and telegrams the 
next time you are tempted to disregard a re- 
quest for them.”’ 

Entry of the United States into the League of Na- 
tions on such terms as will be consistent with our 
Constitution. — This measure has remained in- 
active. Senator Pope introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 119) providing for membership 
of the United States in the League on May 7, 
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1935, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A bill for the extension service of the Children’s 
Bureau for maternity and infant welfare. — There 
were no bills on this subject before either ses- 
sion of the 73rd Congress. In January 1935 
the Economic Security Bill containing a sec- 
tion devoted to Maternal and Child Health 
was introduced in both the House and Senate. 
This section corresponds in large part to the 
desired legislation and has received strong 
support from the Maternity and Infant Wel- 
fare Committee of the Women's Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, on which Mrs. J. Austin 
Stone represents the A.A.U.W. On January 30 
there was a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, at which Mrs. 
Stone filed a statement for the Association. 
She did the same at the hearing before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Early in March tele- 
gtams were sent to all legislative chairmen in 
the home states of the members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, urging that the 
Economic Security Bill be reported out of the 
Committee. In April the bill was reported 
out of Committee as H.R. 760 and passed by 
the House. It was reported out by the Senate 
Finance Committee, May 20, with Maternal 
and Infant Health provisions satisfactory. 

A bill for the substitution of the metric system 
for the English system of weights and measures. — 
This measure has been inactive. 

A treaty providing for consultation and confer- 
ence in case of threatened war. — No treaty has 
been before the Senate. 

Treaties for the international reduction and 
limitation of land, air, and naval armaments. — 
No treaties have been before the Senate. 

Modification of the immigration law concerning 
the status of foreign students and teachers. (a) 
That the requirement of two years’ teaching 
experience immediately preceding entry into 
this country now required of appointees to 
teaching positions in this country be waived. 
(b) That bona fide foreign students be per- 
mitted to change their status in the United 
States to that of teacher. (Inactive. ) 

A measure promoting the general health of the 
rural population of the United States. — This 
measure is included in a section of the Eco- 
nomic Security Bill. It provides that the Bu- 
reau of the Public Health Service shall annually 
allot $8,000,000 to the several states for the 
purpose of developing state health services in- 
cluding the training of personnel for state and 
local health work. 


Two measures now before Congress were 
placed on the program under provision of the 
By-laws for additions to the program between 
Conventions. These measures are: Revision of 
the Federal Food and Drug Act, and the Aboli- 
tion of Compulsory Block-Booking and Blind 
Selling of Motion Pictures. 

Revision of the Federal Food and Drug Act. — 
The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Bill, now known 
as the Copeland Bill S.5, was designed to 
supersede, with a stronger act, the present 
Federal Food and Drug Act dating from 1906, 
by covering cosmetics, mechanical devices for 
curative purposes, false advertising and re- 
quirements of definitely informative labels. 
The original Tugwell-Copeland Bill of June 
1933 gave wide powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Because of the strong lobby 
formed by those financially interested to op- 
pose it, the bill has been forced through many 
changes and known under different numbers. 
Public hearings were held on the bill Decem- 
ber 1933, February 1934, and March 1935. The 
food, drug, cosmetic, publishing, and adver- 
tising interests were heard at great length. 
The consumers’ interests represented by wom- 
en's national organizations and Consumers’ 
Research were heard briefly. Mrs. Alvin Barber 
spoke for the A.A.U.W., asking for a strong 
bill for the protection of consumers. (See 
A.A.U.W. Journat, April 1935, page 169.) 
Senator Copeland introduced the bill S.5 for 
debate in the Senate on April 1, 1935. The op- 
ponents succeeded in attaching such weaken- 
ing amendments that Senator Copeland, rather 
than risk its passage, withdrew the bill from 
debate. It was again modified, reprinted, and 
passed by the Senate on May 28 without a 
record vote. It has gone to the House and been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S.5 as passed by the Senate 
is a compromise, but would afford greater pro- 
tection than the present laws. 

The abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind selling of motion pictures. — This measure, 
designed to establish community freedom in 
the choice of its motion pictures and supported 
by educational, religious, and civic groups, is 
based on the conclusions of studies made under 
the auspices of the Motion Picture Research 
Council. On the basis of facts learned in these 
studies the Council inaugurated a series of con- 
ferences in order to develop a program and 
plan of action. Abolition of compulsory block- 
booking and blind selling is a part of that plan. 
The Pettengill Bill CH.R. 6472), designed to 
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prohibit these trade practices, was introduced 
in the House March 6, 1935, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It has the support of distinguished in- 
dividuals interested in public welfare as well 
as that of organizations. (See A.A.U.W. 
Journat for June 1935, page 243.) 

The Child Labor Amendment. — Twenty-four 
states have ratified the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to date, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Indiana ratifying this year. Twelve additional 
states are necessary to complete final ratifica- 
tion. Several states are already planning their 
organization and educational campaigns for 
1937. State committees are preparing to make 
the truth about the amendment known in 
order to meet the misrepresentation of the 
amendment by the opposition. The Supreme 
Court decision declaring unconstitutional the 
sections of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act has ended enforcement of all code provi- 
sions relating to child labor. 


DRAFTING THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


There are naturally different points of view 
on legislation in the Association as there are 
on all types of its work. Some members believe 
it should do nothing in legislation. Some think 
it should provide an open forum where both 
sides of public questions can be discussed, but 
no conclusions drawn. Others think the As- 
sociation is shirking a civic responsibility in 
not acting more frequently and more effec- 
tively in the settlement of public questions. 

In drafting the legislative program, the in- 
terests of the Association are kept in mind and 
an attempt is made to include only those items 
that seem definitely to have permanent value 
and a reasonable degree of acceptance by pub- 
lic opinion. The education of public opinion 
should precede a request for Congressional ac- 
tion — this is a conviction of the Legislative 
Committee, which with the cooperation of the 
state and branch legislative chairmen, has the 
responsibility of selling the program to Con- 
gress. 

In an effort to have the program for 1935-37 
reflect the interests and meet the wishes of the 
Association members, legislative question- 
naires were sent to the branches since the last 
convention. The replies have been tabulated 
and filed for the committee’s guidance. The 
longer questionnaire is attached as Appendix 
D. [See footnote, p. 46.] 

The National Committee on Legislation 
recommends the following program for 1935- 


37. It has been approved by the Committee on 
Educational Policies, authorized by the Board 
of Directors and sent to all the branches. 


[The Legislative Program as adopted by the 
Convention is given in full on pages 26-27.] 
Respectfully submitted, 
Emma B. Swiacett, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVER- 
sity WoMEN 


The period since the MinneapolisConvention 
has seen profound changes in this couatry and 
abroad, changes which have affected the for- 
eign relations of the American Association of 
University Women no less than its domestic 
development. The International Federation of 
University Women is necessarily sensitive to 
the currents of world history, and the events 
of the past two years have created major prob- 
lems, first, by challenging the ideals of the 
organization, and then by unsettling its finan- 
cial arrangements. 

I.F.U.W. Finance. — Since the beginning 
the Federation has had to take account of the 
uncertainties of foreign exchange, but by 1931 
it seemed that national currencies disturbed by 
the way had become reasonably stable. In that 
year, however, Great Britain went off the gold 
standard followed by other countries, some of 
which had large associations of university 
women. The situation was aggravated in 1933 
when the American dollar was devalued, es- 
pecially since the devaluation came at a time 
of budgetary crisis for the A.A.U.W. In the 
same year the membership of the German 
Federation of University Women dropped 
from more than 2000 to about 200. 

The relative prosperity of the preceding two 
years, coupled with strict economy, has made 
it possible for the International Federation to 
maintain its headquarters, to hold the Council 
Meeting in Budapest in 1934, and to look for- 
ward to the Conference in Krakow, Poland, in 
1936. However, the situation brought to a 
climax by the predicament of the American 
Association had to be met and two important 
measures were taken by the 1934 Council: (1) 
the A.A.U.W. was permitted to pay its dues 
for 1933-34 and 1934-35 in dollars rather than 
in Swiss francs (a difference of about $6000 a 
year) and (2) a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole question of dues 
to the I.F.U.W. and bring in recommendations 
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at the 1936 Conference. President Glass, who 
went to Budapest as the American representa- 
tive, was appointed a member of this commit- 
tee. 

During the club year 1934-35, the Board of 
Directors voted that the difference between the 
dues paid at the old rate of exchange and what 
would have been paid had the new rate been 
used should be made up to the I.F.U.W., leav- 
ing to a later date the decision as to the time 
and arrangements for making the payment. 

Principles of the I.F.U.W.— The National 
Socialist Revolution in Germany precipitated 
a moral problem for the International Federa- 
tion of University Women because some of its 
fundamental principles — particularly its ra- 
cial doctrines — were contrary to the assump- 
tions upon which the International Federation 
had been founded and had developed. The fact 
that these assumptions had never been written 
into the constitution, explicitly, complicated 
matters somewhat, but there was a general 
feeling that the principles should be stated 
clearly and that the German Federation should 
be given an opportunity to conform to them. 
At the Council the German delegate declared 
that she would be permitted to reorganize the 
university women in her country, observing 
the rules of the I.F.U.W. as to membership. 
Consequently, the Council formally expressed 
the hope that she would be successful, and at 
another point in the proceedings recommended 
to the Conference the following revision of the 
Constitution (Article II, 1): 


Membership shall be open to National Federations 
or Associations of University Women whose aims 
are consistent with those of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, and which are ap- 
proved by the Council. Only one Federation or 
Association in each country shall be approved. No 
Federation or Association shall be admitted or re- 
tained as a member of the International Federation 
of University Women which debars qualified uni- 
versity women from membership by reason of their 
race, religion, or political opinions. 


Assistance to Displaced German Women. — 
The A.A.U.W. has given some assistance to 
displaced German women scholars and teach- 
ers, although more effort than achievement is to 
be reported, since the Association has had no 
funds available for emergency use. The Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards, however, has 
twice awarded the A.A.U.W. International 
Fellowship to German women unable to carry 
on their work because of the revolution, and 
has had some share in placing other German 


women in American colleges by calling the at- 
tention of these institutions to the women and 
their qualifications. The case of Dr. Sponer, as- 
sociate professor of physics at Gottingen and 
one of the world’s outstanding women physi- 
cists, has been settled by her appointment to a 
regular post at Duke University, her work to 
commence in February 1936. The officers of the 
A.A.U.W. were especially interested in this 
case because it developed solely out of the fact 
that Dr. Sponer is a woman, and had nothing 
to do with politics or race. The Association 
cannot claim credit for the appointment, but is 
gratified that the United States is to be Dr. 
Sponer’s permanent home. 

A number of requests for help have come 
from other German women and they have been 
referred to various institutions and committees 
although without success so far. 

I.F.U.W. Committees. — Correspondence be- 
tween standing committees of the I.F.U.W. 
and the appropriate committees of the Ameri- 
can Association passes through the Committee 
on International Relations. There has, for 
example, been considerable communication on 
the subject of the economic and legal position 
of women, and the International Federation is 
awaiting with much interest the outcome of 
the study now being made of the effects of the 
depression upon gainfully employed members 
of the A.A.U.W. Also, material was provided 
for the study on university standards in the 
countries belonging to the I.F.U.W. made by 
the international Committee on Standards. 
The most recent project undertaken for the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Internationa] Federation is to obtain, through 
the American Library Association, informa- 
tion on library facilities for children in this 
country. The American Library Association 
has undertaken to supply the information, 
having put some of its specialists on children’s 
libraries to work on the project. 

Personal Contacts of University Women. — A 
large number of American university women 
are constantly supplied with introductions to 
the officers of foreign associations and they 
frequently report their satisfaction with the 
arrangements made for them. Visitors from 
other countries have been taken care of by this 
Association. The Hospitality Committee of 
the New York City Branch does most of this 
work, but the San Francisco Committee is ac- 
tive on the less numerous occasions when a 
foreign visitor comes through the Golden 
Gate. The branches in cities visited by foreign 
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members are also cooperative, and occasionally 
national Headquarters has the privilege of 
welcoming a university woman from abroad 
and helping her to enjoy her stay in Washing- 
ton. 

The interchange of teachers is an important 
project of the Federation and the American end 
of it is taken care of by a special sub-committee 
of the Committee on International Relations, 
which reports separately. 


OxrorpD SELECTIONS 


The Sub-committee on Selections for Oxford 
considered the credentials of six candidates for 
admission in the fall of 1934 and five for ad- 
mission in the fall of 1935. Three were recom- 
mended each year. All of the three recom- 
mended in 1934 were accepted, although one 
was forced by personal circumstances to post- 
pone her entrance for a year. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EpucATION PRroGRAM 


That phase of the committee’s work which 
has to do with study groups and other branch 
activities in the international field is summa- 
rized in the printed Progress Report which will 
be sent to all branches (pp. 8-10). 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The Committee on International Relations 
has shared in drawing up the Declaration of 
Principles which comes before this conven- 
tion in the form of two resolutions. This 
statement grew out of a feeling that officers 
of the Association needed a more adequate 
definition of the attitude of the A.A.U.W. 
toward important current issues of foreign 
policy than is provided by the legislative 
program which, of necessity, can include 
only those issues which become subject to 
Congressional action. In the field of foreign 
affairs, especially, many important questions 
are subject only to executive action. More- 
over, it was felt that the influence that we 
hope to exert by belonging to cooperative 
groups like the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War and the National 
Peace Conference would be strengthened if we 
could be identified with other organizations 
in those councils as supporting a minimum 
program in the international field. 


CooperaTION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Association of University 
Women belongs to four cooperating councils 


in the international field: the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, the 
National Peace Conference, the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, and the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Association. In addition, the 
A.A.U.W. cooperates constantly with other 
organizations in the exchange of information, 
distribution of publications, and participation 
in special projects. 


CoopERATING COUNCILS 


National Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War. — There have been two national con- 
ferences in this biennium, January 1934 and 
January 1935, and in 1935 ten regional con- 
ferences were held following the national 
meeting. In 1934 there were 69 delegates of 
the A.A.U.W. and in 1935 there were 86. Fif- 
teen of the latter were junior delegates, repre- 
senting colleges and universities. Officers of 
the Association have participated in the pro- 
grams of the conferences and served on the 
conference committees. They have also been 
active in support of the regional conferences. 
The chairman attended and made an address 
at the conference in Kansas City and was 
chairman of the conference held in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Another member of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, Mrs. Rein- 
hardt, made addresses at the conferences in 
Chicago and San Francisco. Members of the 
Association supported most of the regional 
conferences energetically. 

Special projects of the Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War have been promoted 
loyally by the A.A.U.W. At least 25 branches 
participated in Marathon Round Tables in 
1933-34 and 50 in 1934-35. The Press Project, 
based partly on the A.A.U.W. Newspaper 
Survey, is being pushed by the Committee on 
International Relations, and the secretary of 
the committee has worked with the executive 
secretary of the Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War in drawing up the appeal to the 
Carnegie Corporation for a grant. 

In celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War the book, Why Wars Must Cease, 
was published. One of the chapters was 
contributed by the chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Relations. 

National Council for Prevention of War. — Since 
the Council is supported independently by 
contributions and the sale of literature, and 
since it operates much like a separate organiza- 
tion in its work for peace, our cooperation 
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with it resembles that with independent 
organizations, i.e., it consists principally of 
exchanging information and publications. 
The secretary of the A.A.U.W. International 
Relations Committee serves on the Policy 
Committee of the Council. The annual meet- 
ings of the Council are attended by delegates 
of the A.A.U.W., the director of the South 
Atlantic Section heading the delegation in 
1934. 

National Peace Conference. — The National 
Peace Conference, a clearing-house committee, 
has undertaken three important projects in 
the past two years. In February 1934 a six- 
point program for peace was drawn up and 
presented to President Roosevelt; in the spring 
of 1935 a campaign of protest against the 
Pacific naval maneuvers was launched, and a 
campaign of education on the neutrality 
policies of the United States is now being 
opened. 

Pan-Pacific Women's Association. — The 
A.A.U.W. is a member of the United States 
Mainland Committee of this organization. An 
international conference was held in Honolulu 
in 1934 and this Association suggested the 
names of several university women to act as 
delegates. The Headquarters staff of the 
A.A.U.W. has made suggestions for the pro- 
gram of the 1937 conference. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations with which the Committee 
on International Relations has maintained 
contact by correspondence and exchange of 
publications are: 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 

American Foundation 

American Friends Service Committee 

Foreign Policy Association 

Friends of the Chinese People 

Institute of International Education 

League of Nations Association 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom 

World Peace Foundation 

World Peaceways 

Friends of Europe 


Special projects have been carried out in 
cooperation with some of these organizations 
as follows: 

Institute of International Education. — In 1933 
the A.A.U.W. appointed a Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom to determine what steps 
the Association might take in cooperation 
with the Institute to assist German exiles and 


prepare a protest against intellectual coercion 
as it was appearing in many parts of the 
world. 

American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
— Mr. Lasker, Mrs. Field, and Mrs. Keesing, 
members of the staff of the Institute, prepared 
for the A.A.U.W. a study course on cultural 
contacts in the Pacific area, entitled Tradition 
and Progress. It has been used by a number of 
branches of the A.A.U.W. and on the basis of 
their experience it will be revised for future 
use. 

World Peace Foundation. — On the sugges- 
tion of the A.A.U.W. the World Peace Foun- 
dation inaugurated a system of traveling 
libraries for the study of international prob- 
lems. 

The president of the American Association 
of University Women graciously consented to 
represent the chairman of the committee at 
the meeting of the Council of the Interna- 
tional] Federation at Budapest in 1934 and is 
largely responsible for the skilful handling of 
the “two major problems’’ referred to in the 
report. 

During the two years since the last conven- 
tion, your chairman has almost ‘boxed the 
compass’’ in attendance at meetings, both 
state and branch, of the Association, as far 
south as North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Arkansas; and in several of the Middle 
Western States as well as in the East. Last 
winter I was the guest of the Canadian Federa- 
tion in Montreal. I also presided over a dis- 
cussion at the Ninth Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War in Washington; was chair- 
man of the New England Regional Conference 
in Worcester and on the program of the 
Regional Conference in Kansas City. 

It is with the keenest regret that because of 
imperative demands at Mount Holyoke, I 
must miss the inspiration of the Los Angeles 
Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary E. Woo ttey, Chairman 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERCHANGE 
OF TEACHERS 


The Joint Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers at present consists of the following 
members: six headmistresses, two representa- 
tives of teachers associations, and three ad- 
visory members representing the Association 
des Frangaises Diplémées des Universités, the 
English Speaking Union of the United States, 
and Institucion Cultural Espanola. 
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The committee, as constituted, has repre- 
sentatives in the East, West, and Middle 
West, but doubtless before long it will be 
necessary to add members situated in the 
Southwest, the Northwest, and the Southeast, 
as one of our greatest difficulties is getting 
applicants for exchange interviewed. This 
function is naturally a very important one 
since, though teaching ability is necessary, the 
proper personality is more essential than all 
else. Good will can only be engendered by one 
who creates good will. 


AMERICAN ExCHANGEES 


Our committee comes before you today in a 
much more cheerful mood than that in which 
it reported to you at the convention two years 
ago. 

Owing to the depression, to reduced salaries, 
and to the fact that many American teachers 
were afraid to affect the tenure of their posi- 
tions by applying for exchange, the work of 
the Joint Committee has not been as effective 
during the past three years as previous to that 
time. This year, 1934-35, there are in effect 
only two exchanges: 


British ExcHANGEES 


In Mathematics and Physics 


Sarah Ackler, House in the Pines, Norton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Marjory P. Warmington, High School for Girls, 
Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, England 


In English 


Mrs. Marjorie Thompson, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, New Jersey 


For the future, however, the horizon is 
decidedly brightening, and for the coming 
school year, 1935-36, seven exchanges have 


AMERICAN EXCHANGEES 


Alice Mary Littlewood, English Department, Girls 
Secondary School, Kings’ Norton, Birmingham, 
England 


already been effected and two, which are 
pending, probably will go through. They are 
as follows: 


British ExcHANGEES 


In English 


Helen Goodrich, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Fond du Lac, Michigan 


Vera Thompson, West High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


Kathleen L. Smith, County Girls’ School, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent 


Doris M. T. Coleman, County High School for Girls, 
Altrincham, Cheshire 


In French 


Katharine Dodge, Roland Park Country School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Beata Gaskell, Visitation Convent, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 


Audrey Wright, E. Grand Rapids High School, 
East Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Margaret N. Pickard, Girls’ Grammar School, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire 


Alice Conwell, Elmwood Secondary School, Both- 
well, Lanarkshire, Scotland 


Violet G. G. Dalby, Secondary School for Girls, 
Newport, Monmouthshire 


In Mathematics 


Muriel Howland, Albany Academy for Girls, 
Albany, New York 


Irene Crawshaw, Grammar School for Girls, Tor- 
quay, Devon, England 


In Physical Education 


Edith Ewald, Public Schools, East Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Muriel P. Donald, The Academy, Dollar, Clack- 
mannanshire, Scotland 


ExcHANGzEs PenpinG aT Tuts DaTE 


In French 


Janie Pearce, Stratford College, Danville, Virginia 


Nellie Passmore, King Edward VI Grammar School 
for Girls, Birmingham 


In Nursery School 


Alida V. Shinn, Model Nursery School of Mills 
College, California 


Clarissa Hallowell, 


Columbia Market Nursery 
School, London 
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It is to be noted that two of these exchanges 
are in English, in which subject we have 
many more applicants than it is possible to 
exchange, owing to the fact that British 
headmistresses have an inherent distrust of 
taking into their English departments Ameri- 
can teachers. As, however, all the teachers of 
English whom we have so far sent abroad 
have more than made good, the committee 
hopes in time to eradicate or at least lessen 
this distrust. 

For the first time this year we are exchang- 
ing teachers of French with Great Britain. 
This is frankly an experiment which we hope 
will succeed, as there are many teachers of 
French in the United States who would like to 
exchange with France, but, failing that, will 
take an exchange in the same subject in the 
British Isles. 

It is our first year also for putting through 
an exchange in physical education. We hope 
that this exchange will be followed by many 
others. 

Though nine exchanges is apparently to be 
the limit of this year’s possibilities, the com- 
mittee has received during the year June 1, 
1934 to May 31, 1935, 96 inquiries about ex- 
changes, 42 of which materialized into appli- 
cations for exchange. The 42 applicants who 
finally were accepted by the committee came 
from 26 states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 
The largest number of applicants comes from 
California. The subjects which these 42 offer 
to teach range from art, through chemistry, 
child development, commercial subjects, edu- 
cation, English, French, geography, social 
science, to Spanish — the largest number, 15, 
being in English. Out of these 42 applicants, 
the papers of 33 were sent to the British Com- 
mittee this spring, and the credentials of 13 
others are now ready to be dispatched for next 
year’s exchanges. 

One of the great difficulties in exchange is 
that sometimes many candidates in some sub- 
ject, as for instance science, will be offered on 
the British side, while no candidates in that 
same subject may offer themselves for that 
particular year on the American side. This 
year such was the case. Then, as referred to 
above, a vast majority of the American candi- 


dates offered the subject of English, and very, 
very few of the British offered to be exchanged 
in that subject. The committee plans next year 
to note in the A.A.U.W. Journat for January 
and April the subjects in which exchange can- 
didates are offered and hopes that those inter- 
ested in interchange will watch for such 
notice. 

The committee reports with pleasure that 
since 1933 the teachers of two important 
states have been able to induce their state 
legislatures so to modify the educational laws 
that the teachers of those states may now en- 
joy the privileges of exchange. These states 
are Michigan and California, from both of 
which the committee has many applicants. 

The above report speaks only of interchange 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
As is already known to the Association, the 
committee has in the past made very successful 
exchanges with Germany. At present, how- 
ever, owing to political conditions the Ger- 
man chairman is quite unable to offer us any 
exchanges in that country. 

Continued efforts have been made to make 
possible exchanges between France and the 
United States, and Belgium and the United 
States, and the committee still hopes that 
some satisfactory conclusion may be reached 
with one or both of these countries, perhaps 
also with Switzerland and Italy. 

Your chairman attended the meeting of the 
International Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers, held in Budapest last summer, as 
part of the meeting of the Council of the 
International Federation of University Women. 
At that meeting it was decided that efforts 
should be made to extend interchange of 
teachers both to the lower and higher ranges, 
that is, down into the nursery school and up 
into teacher-training schools. Your committee 
has been in correspondence with both types of 
institutions and, as noted above, one of the 
interchanges now pending is between the 
model nursery school of Mills College in Cali- 
fornia and that of a nursery school in London. 
The committee also has registered a number of 
teachers in teacher-training institutions, and 
hopes next year to put through some ex- 
changes there. 

At Budapest also was considered the ad- 
visability of making the Committee on Inter- 
change of Teachers a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
International Federation of University Women, 
which is in close alliance with the Committee 
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on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations. The matter will not, however, be 
decided until the meeting of the International 
Federation in Krakow in 1936. 

Like all other committees, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Teachers needs 
financial support. For the past several years 
its allowance from the national budget has 
been $250 yearly. To have kept within that 
was possible only because much of the work 
was financed by committee members. This 
year the actual cost of the work of the com- 
mittee has been $382.55, and it is recorded 
here in order that the Association may know 
what it actually has cost to effect the nine 
exchanges and to carry on the correspondence 
with all of those wishing information on 
interchange of teachers. As no chairman has a 
right to exceed her budget, the excess is not 
billed to the Association, but is only brought 
in here as a matter of record. 

In addition to its actual expenses for cor- 
respondence, printing, etc., the committee 
really needs funds out of which it can finance 
the travel expenses of a candidate who is asked 
to travel a long distance to be interviewed, or 
of a committee member who goes to see a 
candidate. At present both committee member 
and candidate must finance these journeys 
themselves. Moreover, the committee hopes 
that some day a fund will be available to assist 
teachers whose salaries are inadequate to make 
a year of exchange teaching possible for them 
without some aid. At the meeting of the 
Internationa] Federation in Edinburgh, on the 
plea of the American chairman, a small sum 
was set aside to assist such teachers. This fund 
has now been exhausted. 

The work on interchange of teachers is 
surely important as a part of the international 
good will work of the Association. A large 
sum of money is spent each year on interna- 
tional fellowships. International friendship, 
when it comes, will be brought about through 
the attitude engendered in the growing chil- 
dren. Is not, therefore, interchange of teachers 
equally important with interchange of fellow- 
ship holders? The committee hopes that some 
day the American Association of University 
Women will so regard it and will put it on an 
equal financial footing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VALENTINE L. Cuanpor, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP ENDOW- 
MENT 


When your chairman reported to the 1933 
convention, organization for the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund had been completed, 
with twenty-two units, each undertaking to 
raise an endowment sufficient to support a 
fellowship. Since that report, the Greater 
Boston Unit has voted to merge with the 
North New England Unit, comprising Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts, —a change which will greatly strengthen 
the work of that unit and which gives promise 
of speedy completion of a fellowship in which 
the Association is especially interested, since 
it is named for a former president whom we all 
delight to honor — Mary E. Woolley. We all 
wish that unit great success in trying to com- 
plete their $40,000 — of which they now have 
more than $12,000 — before October 1937, 
when Miss Woolley retires. 

All units have now voted the designation of 
their fellowships: thirteen are ‘‘national’’ and 
eight ‘‘international’’ — twenty-one units in 
all. Ten units have adopted $40,000 and eleven 
units have adopted $30,000 as their goal. That 
is not enough to complete the Million Dollar 
Fund. 

Income from the first $10,000 contributed by 
each unit is used to finance the endowment 
campaign; interest on all contributions over 
and above the first $10,000 is used to furnish 
fellowship stipends. Two such Crusade Fel- 
lowships — one national and one interna- 
tional — were offered for 1934-35 and two 
have been awarded for 1935-36. Two more 
will be offered this fall for use in 1936-37. 
In all, fourteen units have passed the $10,000 
mark and are now actually contributing to the 
award of fellowships. 

In June 1934, arrangements were made for a 
secretary at national Headquarters, giving 
half time to the Fellowship Endowment work. 
Your chairman continues to be responsible for 
the development of the fellowship program, 
but the details of administration are handled 
at Headquarters an arrangement which 
makes possible a better integration of the 
fellowship work as part of the national 
Association’s program. 

It is now our policy to have all contributions 
held in the states until spring, when they are 
sent, via the unit chairman, to Washington. 
You will find in your October JouRNAL a 
statement of the progress of each unit. Here I 
will simply give the round numbers: 
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Total contributions, May 31, 1935 — $272,402. 
You see we are well past the 25 per cent mark. 

Number of branches contributing, 1934-35 — 
635. This is an increase of 102 as compared 
with last year. 

Number of states with 100 per cent branch par- 
ticipation in contributing to the Fund, 1934-35 
— 41. Again, an increase of 20 over last year. 

It is difficult to compare contributions by 
years, as branch contributions always continue 
to straggle in through the summer. With the 
figures at hand, this year’s contributions total 
$27,461, —an increase of $3,638 over last year’s. 

In this biennial report it should be noted 
that the map project launched at the time of 
thefMinneapolis Convention realized approxi- 
mately $7,500 for the Fund — about a third of 
the total contribution for 1933-34. The map 
office, so generously and efficiently run by 
Mrs. F. N. Edmonds of Minneapolis, is now 
closed and the few remaining maps will be 
handled at Headquarters. They are offered at 
very special bargain prices, and branches that 
have use for them should put in their orders at 
once. 

Emphasis this year has been on a closer ac- 
quaintance with the fellows themselves. This 
has proved to be an effective approach, as 
knowledge of the achievements of our fellows, 
now numbering 207, has made the fellowship 
ideal more tangible and appealing. 

So much for the story of the Fellowship 
Fund to date. Now with organization by units 
well established and fellowships adopted by 
the branches as a regular feature of their 
work, an integral part of the program, the 
time has come to look ahead and map our 
future course more definitely than was possible 
heretofore. 

First, we must ask ourselves whether we are 
content with our present progress. Naturally, 
in these depression years financial results are 
not likely to content anyone. But do we wish 
to continue our present methods of raising the 
Fund, through steady, persistent effort, re- 
garding fellowship contributions as a contin- 
uing feature of branch activity? Some chair- 
men have suggested that they would prefer a 
speeding-up process — launching an intensive 
campaign to reach the goal within a definite 
time. This question of procedure is 4 matter for 
each unit to dectde. When the 1927 Convention 
voted to undertake the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund, it was expressly stipulated that no 
national assessments, time limits, or quotas 
would be imposed, and none will be imposed 


as national procedure. However, any unit 
which favors an intensive campaign may vote 
to adopt that method. Each unit should con- 
sider what is the best way of reaching its goal. 
As the units pass the 50 per cent mark — and 
five units have already done so — they 
will turn their attention increasingly to the 
““when’’ and “‘how”’ in the completion of 
their Fellowship Fund. 

In closing, let me express my thanks and 
that of the whole Association to the fellow- 
ship chairmen — unit, state, and branch — 
for their devoted work. It is easy for us in con- 
vention to vote that we will raise a million 
dollars to express our faith in the scientific 
spirit, our desire for wider opportunities for 
women; but to the fellowship chairmen all 
over the country falls the responsibility for 
translating that ambitious desire into everyday 
terms of benefits, card parties, commission 
sales, lectures, and what-not — into the most 
painless possible ways of persuading us and 
the general public to contribute to our goal. 
They must rely upon the interest and sympa- 
thetic backing of all of us, and they have had 
it in large measure. Let me here bespeak your 
continued general support — moral as well as 
financial — for these chairmen, so that they 
may think of themselves not as unwanted 
naggers but as leaders in an enterprise to which 
we are all enthusiastically committed. 

With our appreciative thanks for their 
splendid work — and it is splendid to have 
raised more than a quarter of a million dollars 
in these times — we also tender congratula- 
tions that the tide has turned. Fellowship 
contributions, after declining from the first 
high tide of enthusiasm and prosperity, this 
year show an upward turn, and we may feel 
confident that the devoted efforts of the fellow- 
ship chairmen in cultivating an understanding 
of fellowships as the practical embodiment of 
A.A.U.W. ideals will bear fruit increasingly in 
the years ahead. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dorortny B. Atkinson, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC AND 
LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


The committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women is divided into two groups, 
the sub-committee on the Legal Status of 
Women being under Miss Dorothy Kenyon. 

A meeting of the committee, with Miss 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
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Mrs. Mary Beard present in an advisory 
capacity, was held in New York City April 
13, 1934. The program of the committee was 
outlined as follows: 


Whereas, the depression has created problems in 
communities in regard to the economic and legal 
status of women, and, whereas, studies so far done 
have been “‘spotted’’; it seems advisable and clear 
that A.A.U.W. branches should participate in col- 
lecting information on what is happening, consider 
what is desirable and just what they can do to im- 
prove the situation. Further, in consideration of the 
fact that the future political and economic organiza- 
tion cannot be clearly defined, the opportunity and 
responsibility of university women should be 
thought of not only in terms of the urgency of their 
dealing with the situation but the demands for 
creative thought in respect to it. 

It is recognized that to handle competently an 
equal legal and economic status for women, we are 
forced to consider the total set-up of the state, i.e., 
the political and economic state. As we see the state 
set-ups about us today, we are face to face with 
those that recognize only a man’s world, those that 
seem to provide complete equality, and those that 
are based upon a competitive system such as ours. 
An understanding of the whole political economy is 
necessary to help women create their future economic 
and legal status. The committee, therefore, decides 
for the present upon the following program: 

For the economic division of the committee and 
the branches: 


1. That a summary be made by the committee of all 
studies so far made on the economic status of 
women. 

2. That cooperation be given to all groups interested 
in the problem; and that it be made clear that 
A.A.U.W. chooses not to duplicate work done 
but rather to turn its efforts to phases of the 
problem still in need of study. 

. That a guide be prepared to assist branches in the 
collection of information on what is happening 
to women, and that assistance be given to them 
on their search for what is desirable and what they 
can do toward attaining it. 

4. That a syllabus be prepared for branch study 
groups on the problem of a changing political 
economy as it affects women. 

5. That this committee consider as well standards of 
work for women — single and married women — 
in the same jobs. 


~ 


Upon the instructions of the committee, 
Dr. McHale, General Director of the A.A.U.W., 
Miss Mary Anderson, and the chairman of the 
committee proceeded at once to plan for a 
study on the economic status of women. As 
the members of the Association know, a 
questionnaire resulted and was sent out by 
Miss Anderson to the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the Economic and Legal Status ot 
Women in each of the 623 branches of the 
Association, to be distributed to those women 
among those members of the Association 
who “‘are now employed, or are in business 
for themselves, or under usual opportunities 
probably would be employed.’’ These ques- 
tionnaires were to be returned in a sealed 
envelope to the chairmen of the respective 
committees, and by those chairmen to the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau. 

At the present time 8,500 members of the 
Association have responded to the request of 
the Committee, and these questionnaires are 
now in the hands of the Women’s Bureau. I 
should add, however, that on May 27, when 
this count was made, the questionnaires were 
coming in at the rate of about one hundred 
per day, so that today the number is much 
larger. 

It is unfortunate that at the present time we 
have no census of the Association from which 
we may know the actual number of members 
who are employed, or in business for them- 
selves, or probably would be employed under 
usual opportunities. In my opinion, a census 
of this type should be taken, if it is feasible. 
According to previous studies, we may assume 
that about 50 per cent of our members would 
belong to such a group, and that we may there- 
fore assume that we shall have at least a 50 
per cent return from the 20,000 members who 
probably would be in this category. This 
certainly must be considered a satisfactory 
sample. However, the committee hopes that 
as a result of the present convention, a larger 
return may be expected. 

I am glad to report that the plan for tabula- 
tion of the material has been made by the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau and the chair- 
man of the committee, and that as soon as it 
seems wise to close the lists, analysis of the 
questionnaires by the Women's Bureau may 
proceed rapidly. The final report will be pre- 
pared at national Headquarters. 

In the meantime, the office of the national 
Headquarters has prepared a summary of 
studies on the economic status of women made 
in accordance with the resolution of the 
committee in its New York meeting on April 
13, 1934. This report was published by the 
Women's Bureau under the title Summaries of 
Studivs on the Economic Status of Women, in 
Bulletin No. 134, dated 1935. This bibliog- 
raphy alone is a distinct accomplishment of 
the Association, and will certainly prove of 
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great value in all consideration of the subjects 
involved. It will provide a background for the 
report of the study, when that may be issued. 

When the questionnaire material has been 
tabulated, the report will be prepared and it 
should be a valuable addition to the studies 
already made by the A.A.U.W. and those 
prepared by the American Women’s Associa- 
tion, by the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, by the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
and by the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, not to mention those that have been 
published by the following colleges: Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. It should be noted that 
a few studies (five) of the economic status of 
college women have been published by in- 
dividuals. The significance, however, is that 
of the twenty-seven studies, fifteen have been 
made by the colleges themselves. A group of 
studies has been prepared on the economic 
status of business and professional women, and 
the economic status of women in industry 
(under which would fall the valuable 
contribution of 133 investigations by the 
Women’ Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor). 

Our present study, however, is the first 
effort to analyze the occupational history of 
the very large number of university women 
represented by the A.A.U.W. The significance 
of the study is doubtless to be found in its 
widely representative character, returns com- 
ing from every state in the Union, from the 
varying age groups, from both large and small 
communities, and from all professions. 

Nothing at the moment can be said con- 
cerning the characteristics of the group. It 
would be unwise to attempt any report at this 
moment, and any guess would be hazardous. 

As chairman of the committee, may I urge 
upon the representatives of the A.A.U.W., 
first, that an effort be made to secure an even 
larger return of the questionnaires; and second, 
that the Association, through its branches, 
shall endeavor at once to secure a census of the 
membership, to discover the proportion of 
women actually employed or in business, or 
who under normal circumstances would be 
employed, in order that we may know posi- 
tively the size of the sample that our returns 
will represent. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Susan M. Kinossury, Chairman 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE JOUR- 
NAL 


The Advisory Committee on the JourNAL 
feels that there is no better way of making its 
report for the last two years than to let the 
magazine speak for itself. The committee 
claims no credit for the way in which the 
Journat has been developing save in so far as 
it helped to shape the plans under which the 
magazine is now operating; nevertheless, it 
takes satisfaction in calling attention to the 
increasing significance of the articles carried, 
the skill with which the various interests of 
the Association are combined in its pages, and 
its improved appearance. It also takes pleasure 
in reporting that Association members and 
other readers are more and more expressing 
similar approval. Such development is in part 
a reflection of the broadening scope of the 
Association’s work, but the selection of the 
most suitable of the material available and the 
welding of it into a well-balanced, attrac- 
tively arranged magazine is the result of 
editorial judgment and skill. 

With Association affairs running smoothly 
and prosperously and with a competent editor 
in charge of the regular conduct of the maga- 
zine, little is required of the advisory com- 
mittee. As the committee understands its 
functions, it is not supposed to help in the 
routine work of choosing material and prepar- 
ing it for the press, but rather to stand ready 
to advise with the editor or the officers of the 
Association whenever questions come up on 
which special editorial help seems needed. 
Such questions may have to do with methods 
of making the magazine the suitable vehicle 
for interpreting the Association’s work and 
interests to the members, or with technical 
details that can be settled more easily in 
consultation than alone. The editor feels free 
to ask for suggestions from any or all of the 
members, and they in turn give her the benefit 
of any helpful criticisms or suggestions that 
may come to them. Because the present chair- 
man lives in Washington, she naturally is in 
closest touch with the editor, but the com- 
bined opinion of the members is called for 
whenever occasion warrants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Heven W. Atwater, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL CLUB- 
HOUSE 


This committee which is charged with the 
dual réle of administering the affairs of the 
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Washington Branch and that of maintaining 
a National Club at Headquarters has made 
every effort to discharge its duty in such a way 
as to improve the physical appearance of the 
Club while offering a superior brand of hos- 
pitality and intellectual stimulation for our 
own members and for those national members 
who visit Washington each year. To carry out 
these two objectives a sound financial condi- 
tion is, of course, necessary, and to secure this 
we must maintain a large membership. We 
receive income from three sources: Dues, din- 
ing-room receipts, and from the national Asso- 
ciation for furnishing heat, light, and service 
for the bedrooms. The dining-room, which 
always shows a loss due to its limited field of 
patronage, has shown a greater than usual 
loss this past year due to the rise in food costs, 
and to our reluctance to raise prices except as 
a last resort. We have usually broken even or 
realized a slight profit from the care of the 
national Association's quarters, but this year 
there has been a deficit of over $300.00 in that 
field due to increased service! because the 
rooms were rented to capacity and to increased 
pay roll due to N.R.A. Therefore, our income 
from dues has had to cover both these deficits 
and take care of all operating expenses. We 
feel we have been quite fortunate in maintain- 
ing our membership at a good figure; while 
about fifty less than two years ago, with new 
members showing an increase this year over 
last and a smaller number of separations, we 
feel that our present membership of 940 is 
very satisfactory. 

In the past two years many pleasing changes 
have been made in the furnishings of the 
Clubhouse. The Washington Branch has pur- 
chased carpets for the stairs and two lower 
halls, the small dining-room has been charm- 
ingly redecorated with scenic wall paper, 
Venetian blinds have been installed on the 
porch, and beautiful mahogany furniture 
purchased for the dining-room, also new 
colored glassware. 

The Hospitality Committee has continued 
its policy of appointing a monthly Clubhouse 
hostess, who, as your representative, writes to 
each guest staying at the Club for more than 
a day or two. Flowers have been sent occa- 
sionally to distinguished visitors and several 
sight-seeing automobile trips have been ar- 


1 In reading the report, the chairman noted that by 
vote of the Board of Directors, this deficit had been 
made good by the national Association. — Eprror’s 
Norz. 


ranged. Foreign visitors from many lands have 
stayed with us. Some have appeared on our 
programs, others have merely been welcomed 
for a cup of tea at our regular Monday meet- 
ings. As an evidence of our international 
flavor, within a period of ten days this winter 
the Soviet Ambassador was our guest and 
speaker at dinner, a small luncheon was 
arranged for the only woman member of the 
Chilean Educational Mission, Miss Strand- 
berg of Finland spoke at tea, and a distin- 
guished woman scholar on a lecture tour from 
Australia attended several of our meetings 
while stopping at the Club. 

Two series of panel discussion dinners, one 
on “‘Social Aspects of the New Deal"’ and one 
on ‘Present Trends in Education,’’ have 
brought to the Club leaders in government and 
educational circles, both men and women, too 
numerous to mention, including Secretary 
Perkins who spoke on ‘‘Social Security’’ at a 
dinner, and Mrs. Roosevelt who was guest of 
honor at a tea at the Clubhouse and personally 
greeted over six hundred of our members. A 
monthly review of current events by a well- 
known editor has been a very popular event. 
In addition, each month a dinner with an 
outstanding speaker is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Ten study 
groups open to national members have been 
well attended. 

With the general Club program supplement- 
ing and extending our interests in many other 
directions, a rich intellectual life is easily 
available to all A.A.U.W. members. The hos- 
pitality of the Club has been extended to many 
educational groups in convention here and on 
several occasions special teas for delegates 
have been arranged. 

In two years the Fellowship Committee has 
made a contribution of $1,767.32. 

It is very keenly felt that the membership of 
the president of the Washington Branch on the 
national Board has been a decided factor in 
promoting better understanding and more 
efficient cooperation between the two groups. 
It is easier for the branch to take a broader 
viewpoint in the operation of the Clubhouse 
when it comes in personal contact with the 
national officers and directors. In concluding, 
may I express the wish that the ensuing year 
will give many of you an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with your clubhouse and the 
members of the Washington Branch. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dorotny A. Nicnots, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON THE ARTS 


The committee has tried to present the arts 
as the inside of life, the meaning of personality 
and environment now. As prediction or sum- 
mary of culture, art stands in prophetic rela- 
tion to science and is never quite separate 
from philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
medicine. 

I. Educational Program 

The educational program has consisted in 
assembling and interpreting certain data of the 
contemporary scene from the World War to the 
depression. Intensive syllabi on architecture, 
sculpture, the theater, painting, music, the 
dance, and the American novel are available; 
for the theater, material both for review and a 
working project are included; for painting, 
both French and American, with a general 
outline of design. 

Last year’s correspondence about the ad- 
ministration of this program came from eight- 
een states. 

The total number of study groups for the 
biennium was 836, divided into major classi- 
fications as follows: 


Drama Literature 


General Art 
and Painting 


III. Interpretation 


It is obvious that our work in the arts must 
move with these shifts in the social order. 
Material which is dated as of the present social 
order must enlarge itself by way of more of the 
constructive forces and aims. Our first need is 
the adaptation of new and growing material. 

Our second consideration is the gratifying 
fact that the committee is old enough to have 
a problem. It is matter of complaint among 
local and regional chairmen that the art 
courses tend to be taken in no order, lack 
integration, continuity, and policy, and favor 
the development of ‘‘stars’’ rather than the 
participation of everyone. For example, the 
short talks by the prominent and the book 
review by the single member foster only a mild 
appreciation, as if the tired business man finds 
the other subjects so hard that he comes to the 
arts for a rest. 

This situation is not peculiar to us. The 
college was in an analogous situation fifteen 
years ago and it is pertinent to see how the 
college got out: 

In those days a college might permit a 


Creative 
Music Arts Dance Miscellaneous 


1933-34 tienes a 52 64 (9%) 46 21 7 46 
1934-35. . 137 113 72 41 33 39 


1 
C7 inte ae 165 136 87 54 8 85 


Reports mention 27 groups managing little 
theaters, 31 giving plays for and by children, 
and 23 groups studying the motion picture; 21 
groups are doing experimenting in writing, 13 
study poetry, 22 have story hours for children, 
27 have had art exhibits, 19 studied interior 
decoration, 17 arts and crafts, 9 painting, and 
2 design. This excludes 80 groups of local 
library projects, 10 studying radio programs 
and 284 groups giving book reviews, because 
we do not know the proportion of their in- 
terest in the arts. 

As compared with the 1932-33 enrollment 
of 5,000, numbers increase. Changes in the 
distribution as between the dance and music, 
for example, may be merely a measure of 
publicity about new syllabi. 

II. Background 

Our project is a piece of the world, so the 
last two years are of radical change. [At this 
point the report gives an analysis of recent 
shifts in point of view and emphasis in the 
arts, omitted here for lack of space. — Ep1- 
tor's Notes. | 


‘“‘major’’ in art composed in this way: two 
hours of Greek art and two hours of Roman 
art offered by the department of classics; six 
hours each of the history of architecture and 
the history of painting offered in alternate 
years, six hours in drawing and design, six 
more in applied design offering pottery, 
leather work or needlework, some of it in the 
household arts department, and, as the crown, 
three hours of methods of teaching. The 
teachers of these subjects were separated in 
buildings, aim, results, and theory about 
credits. 

While this condition still exists, no one be- 
lieves in it as a college art department. It is a 
smattering of occupational therapy. The col- 
lege outgrew it by the double approach of 
sound presentation of subject matter and in- 
terest in the students’ creative ability. Prince- 
ton has always done the first, Newcomb Col- 
lege has always done the second. Both types 
are increasing in power. At the latter extreme, 
the student himself almost becomes the art. 
The publication of John Dewey's Art as Ex- 
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perience and Hughes Mearn’s Creative Power 
shows how it is possible to extend the bound- 
aries of the individual by synthesis. The 
approach to the student in Sarah Lawrence 
and Bennington Colleges and in the experi- 
ment in college entrance without examination 
are different facets of a general rousing toward 
creative ability. 

Adult education can profit by the growth of 
the college by recognizing the arts as the link 
between that part of the educational program 
which is the study of man and that which is 
the study of environment. This makes the 
major aim which overcomes dilettantism. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lura Beam, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The Committee on Consumer Interests was 
appointed by the Board of Directors in April 
1934 to providea channel by which there might 
be more emphasis on consumer education 
within the Association’s adult education 
program. The committee sponsored the revi- 
sion of the Syllabus on Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing, prepared for the use of A.A.U.W. 
study groups several years ago by the Com- 
mittee on Standard Specifications for Con- 
sumer Goods of the American Home Economics 
Association. The revision was carried through 
by the Home Economics Association Com- 
mittee, and the revised syllabus with a list of 
reference materials became available early in 
the fall. Four hundred thirty copies of this 
syllabus have been sold during the current 
year. The committee has recommended to the 
General Director that arrangements be made 
if possible to have study outlines prepared on 
other aspects of the consumer's situation to- 
day. Such subjects as the economic implica- 
tions of price-fixing, and the development of 
public utilities have been suggested. A section 
on the consumer in the modern economy will 
be included in a study outline on Nature and 
Problems of the Modern Economy to be prepared 
for next year’s study groups by Dr. Caroline 
Ware. The committee has on several occasions 
provided notes for the Director's letter on the 
representation of consumer interests at Con- 
gtessional hearings and in the Government 
agencies. 

In cooperation with the Committee on 
Legislation, the Committee on Consumer 
Interests has arranged for the point of view of 
the Association to be represented at Con- 
gtessional hearings on the Revision of the 





Food and Drug Act. As a result of the joint 
efforts of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Consumers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, the N.R.A. Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, and this committee, 
a list of materials on grade labelling of food 
materials was sent to all A.A.U.W. study 
groups. 

At the request of the American Standards As- 
sociation, the Committee is arranging for an 
A.A.U.W. representative on the newly- 
organized committee on standard specifications 
for consumer goods. 

The committee has arranged for speakers at 
a number of meetings of the Association during 
the year. Mrs. Paul E. Howe, as a member of 
the committee, spoke to the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Division of the Association at State 
College on the Consumer Representation in the 
Emergency Agencies. 

The committee believes that the steps taken 
by the administration in providing specifically 
for consumer representation in the Govern- 
ment have had a very salutary effect. The com- 
mittee believes it important that this repre- 
sentation should be maintained, and endorses 
the continuance of the Consumers’ Division of 
the National Emergency Council, the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration, and the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

The committee is of the opinion that there 
is a place in the A.A.U.W. program for a 
committee on Consumer Interests and recom- 
mends that the Association appoint a special 
committee on the subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Farts WituiamMs, Chairman 


TREASURER’S BIENNIAL REPORT! 


It is gratifying to report, after almost six 
years of the problems and difficulties of the de- 
pression, that the financial condition of the 
Association is on the whole sound and pro- 
vides a basis upon which we can plan for the 
future with reasonable certainty. 

There was some recession in membership for 
the year 1932-33; but that was more than re- 
gained in 1933-34 and the paid membership 
May 31, 1935, is slightly over 45,000 — an 
increase of 4,500 members over the best pre- 
vious membership. 


?The yearly financial statement will appear in 
January. 
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INVESTMENTS 


It is inevitable in such times as these that 
investments should present certain problems. 
Shortly after the present Treasurer took office 
the policy was adopted of having all invest- 
ments made through the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 
Under this arrangement, in round numbers, 
$350,000.00 has been invested in securities and 
now — after more than five years of depres- 
sion — less than 3% of these have defaulted 
in the payment of interest. This is an excellent 
showing. 

Since the depression became severe, invest- 
ments of the Association have been limited to 
United States Government obligations. It 
seems likely that there will be a considerable 
number of years when the interest obtainable 
on the highest class securities will be low. 


Miuxiion Do.trar FeLttowsnie Funp 


The committee in charge of the fund will, 
of course, present a complete report of the ex- 
cellent progress that has been made. It should 
be recorded here, however, that all sums, ex- 
cept approximately $200.00, which were ad- 
vanced from the general funds of the Associa- 
tion to Meet campaign expenses have now been 
repaid to the general fund out of the portion 
of the interest on the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund which was designated for such 
expenses. 


I. F. U. W. Duss 


As the result of the violent fluctuations in 
exchange as first the pound, and later the dol- 
lar went off gold, the payment of dues to the 
International Federation of University Women 
has presented very serious and involved prob- 
lems. The formula on which these dues are 
calculated is based upon Swiss francs so that 
the changes in three currencies have to be 
taken into account. This is a subject which is 
receiving the earnest consideration of the 
Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and the officers 
of the International Federation of University 
Women and it is believed, in the light of the 
experience gained, a solution will be found 
at the next International Conference. 


Heapquarters BuitpiING 


It will be remembered that the success of the 
Washington Fund Campaign made it possible 
to pay off all indebtedness on the Head- 


quarters building. One trust deed still has two 
years to run and while the funds have been 
deposited to cover it, the bonds issued under 
it cannot be retired for another two years. 
Legal counsel has been retained to work out 
certain technicalities in releasing this and 
the other trust deeds and these steps are pro- 
ceeding, though some time is involved as 
court actions may be involved. 

The condition of the Association is best 
shown by the balance sheet for April 30, 1935: 


Assets 
Cash and cash advances............ $ 48,934.00 
MUNN a dpe peninnsaw aiken .... 387,190.88 
Real Estate — Original Cost........ 165,000.00 
Furniture, Fixtures and Alterations — 
CE cca ckhnennhaien ess 50,292.24 
Special Trust Funds................ 131,200.00 


$782,617.12 


Liabilities 

Mortgages of Record but Liquidated. $131,200.00 
RE NE. 6 Sicieccsccecenees 215,292.24 
I 08 dary wie hig tise eed oie eieie 33,561 . 36 
Depreciation Fund. ................ 10,078.13 

Educational Publications — Revolv- 
Pett hn Cennerneenwnns 392.46 

Educational Publications — Special 
IOI a. ha, 5m dimrettce wiocoes 554.82 

International Publications — Revolv- 
I ces nia ivnplatin mans ssiate 17.99 

International Publications — Special 
MINE io niccusaeniscrene cu 1.10 
General Reserve Fund.............. 15,222.77 
General Fellowships Fund.......... 36,871.78 
Special Fellowships — Principal..... 75,066 . 57 
Special Fellowships — Revenue..... 3,890.59 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 

International........ $87,961.12 

| ee 162,478.74 

Ey ttariancsecens 49.22 
250,489 .08 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Interest on units over $10,000..... 781.24 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
CEPPORE HOVORUE. 6 o.cic ccccécecvess 9,196.99 
$782,617.12 


The Treasurer desires, in completing twelve 
years of service to this office, to acknowledge 
the effective and indispensable cooperation 
which has always been accorded by all of our 
officers, both of the national Association and 
of the branches, without which the generally 
satisfactory results which it is now a pleasure 
to report, could not have been attained. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, Treasurer 
Yna R. McCuinrock, Comptroller 
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>» MISCELLANY « 


Surveys of Women’s Occupations and 
Legal Status 

To meet inquiries for facts on the eco- 
nomic problems of women, a summary of 
studies available on the problems of 
wage-earning women has been prepared 
by Mrs. Frances V. Speek, A.A.U.W. 
research associate in secondary and col- 
legiate education, and issued as a bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. The bulletin is entitled Sum- 
maries of Studies on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, and may be secured from 
national Headquarters; price 5 cents. 

Studies wide in range are listed and 
classified in an easily useful manner. After 
reference to a few general summaries on 
the economic situation of women, sources 
are listed separately for college women, 
for business and professional women, for 
women in industry, and for women in all 
occupations. In addition the references 
are Classified by subject matter. Educa- 
tion and earnings, age and earnings, mari- 
tal status, marriage and gainful occupa- 
tion problems, discrimination against 
women, and unemployment — these 
are some of the topics under which the 
references are listed. 

Committees on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women will wish to become 
familiar with two other recent bulletins 
of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 
Bulletin 120, 1934, The Employment of 
Women in Offices, and Bulletin 132, 1935, 
Women Who Work in Offices. The former is 
an intensive survey made in seven Cities, 
based on employers’ records; the latter is 
a report based on questionnaires replied 
to by women workers. Both studies con- 
tain data on earnings, hours, marital 
status, age, education in relation to 
earnings. Single copies may be obtained 
free of charge from the Women’s Bureau. 

An excellent new study of women 
college graduates appears in the summer 
1935 issue of the Hollins Alumnae Quar- 
terly CHollins, Va.) under the title “‘A 
Survey of Hollins Graduates 1910-1934 
Inclusive.’’ The author is Mary Anna 
Nettleton of the class of 1935 and the 
source of data is 370 questionnaires re- 
turned by alumnae. In addition to making 
the analysis usual in such studies (in- 
cluding marital status, size of families, 
postgraduate study, paid occupations), 
Miss Nettleton gives careful comparisons 
with the findings of other studies and 
adds chapters on achievements, hobbies, 
and volunteer work — all fields in which 
there is a need for facts. 

Headquarters has secured a number of 
copies of The Married Woman: Is She a 
Person? (see the June JourNAL, page 255) 
and is selling these at 10 cents a copy. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


In the home, at the office, in the school NEWS- 
WEEK has become a necessity to many thousands 
of college men and women who want to be thor- 
oughly informed. NEWS- WEEK, in touch with 5500 
correspondents and over 4000 cameramen misses 
nothing of importance. It is busy, clear, complete 
and unbiased. If you want accurate news— Kead 
NEWS-WEEK. 


NEWS-WEEK 


1270 6TH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“OUTSTANDING 
PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE FIELD OF THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


BULLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four 
times a year. Association of American Colleges. 
Annual subscription, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-First Annual 
Meeting (1935): The Address of the President 
by William Mather Lewis; Summary of the 
Work of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
Reports of Sections on Guidance, Measure- 
ments, Admissions and Finance; The Progress 
of Twenty Years by Frank Aydelotte, Fred- 
ick C. Ferry, Edwin Mims and James H. Ryan. 
Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Association 
of American Colleges. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American 
College by J. Frederick Larson and Archie M. 
Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


College Instruction in Art by Archie M. 
Palmer and Grace Holton. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.00. 


Comprehensive Examination Questions Used 
in the Social Sciences by Edward Safford 
Jones. An essential supplement to Compre- 
hensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges by the same author. Association of 
American Colleges. $1.25. 


Music in the American College by Randall 
Thompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings in typical selected insti- 
tutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The MacMillan Company, $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


JANE GRIFFIN 





EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 


Catalogues, reports and data —and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 


Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 


30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


Ss La Loma Feliz + 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Residential School, Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory, for boys and girls who need especial atten- 
tion or change of environment because of physical 
handicaps. No tuberculous or mentally retarded children 
can be received 

INA M. RICHTER, Medical Director 

B.A. Bryn Mawr, M.D. Johns Hopkins 

WALES R. HOLBROO Headmaster 
B.A. Dartmouth, M.A.’ Harvard 


The vo oF ROCHESTER 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers two courses to graduates of 
accredited high schools: 
1 3 yr. course. College graduates 
+ with major in Science given 
time credit. 
9 5 yr. course leading to B.S. 
« degree in Nursing. 
For full details address 
Director, School of Nursing 
STRONG MEMORIAL BOCETTAL | 


StrongMemorialHospital 596 Crittenden Blvd. Rochester, N- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers opportunity for a professional preparation in 
nursing, preference being given to college women. Five 
year course leads to B.S. Degree and Diploma in nurs- 
ing. Three year course leads to Diploma in nursing. 
Postgraduate and affiliating courses are also offered. 
For information write the Registrar, 

University of Minnesota. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. A few otkniamibtes available for students 
with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
of 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Offers a program of nursing education of collegiate 
grade in which community nursing is emphasized. 
Course leads to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 
Two yoars of study in an approved college or univer- 
sity required for admission. For bulletin address: 


Office of the Dean, School of Nursing 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 





